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On November 9, 1927, Samuel McChord Crothers died in Cam- 
bridge Massachusetts. With the passing of the years his friends, 
his acquaintances, his congregations, and his readers are also 
dy ing. 

Already there are those who have never heard his name. 
Even those who knew him personally and read his essays have rare- 
ly given him the full attention required to appreciate accurately 
the meaning of his work, 

| It is the purpose of this dissertation to present, per- 
haps for the first time, a full-length study of Crothers’ essays, 
The task has been long and difficult in many ways. In carrying 
out this project I adopted the following procedure: I read all 
the essays after the manner of an admirer. Following this casual 
and purely appreciative reading of the essays I reread them all 
for the purposes of study. It was during this second reading 
that I prepared an abridged version of all the essays which | 
Crothers wrote. It was on the basis of this compilation of 
Crothers' essays that I ventured to write the main body of this 
dissertation, Just as the research is based exclusively on the 
essays themselves, go my evaluation and conclusions are intended 


solely as aids in their accurate appreciation. 


I have — to regret keenly the dearth of biographical 


information on Dr. Crothers. In Chicago, where this thesis was 


h 
written, there was next to nothing available on the life of 
Samuel McChord Crothers. The few facts known to me can be stated 

Chee 


briefly. 


Dr. Crothers was born in Oswego Illinois on June 7, 1857. 


His father, John Crothers, and his mother, originally Nancy 
Foster, came from stock which crossed to America from Northern 
Ireland about 1690. 

He was graduated from Wittenberg College in Ohio and 
from Princeton. In 1874 when he received the A.B. degree from 
Princeton he was the youngest graduate, except for Aaron Burr, 
in the history of the college. 

From 1874 to 1877 he attended Union Theological Seminary. 
In 1877 he was ordained to the Presbyterian ministry at Spring- 
field Ohio. A more or less frail constitution did not deter him 
from choosing a difficult field of endeavor. From 1877 to 1879 
he was a minister in Eureka and Gold Hill Nevada. It was per- 
haps in these rough and ready communities that Samuel Crothers 
first began to love the Far West, a love which is to be found in 


many essays. 


In 1879 he began to serve a Presbyterian church in Santa 


Barbara California. It was in Santa Barbara that he met his wife, 
Miss Louise Bronson. 

He did not remain long in this pastorate. The young 
preacher was already too liberal, religiously speaking, for the 
Presbyterian Church of Santa Barbara. In 1881 the young Orothers 
left for the East where he attended Harvard Divinity school for 
one year. It was Francis G. Peabody who had introduced him to 
Unitarianism in 1879, during a visit to California. 

In 1882, having declined calls from several large 
churches of Boston, he began a Unitarian ministry of four years 


in Brattelboro Vermont. From Brattleboro he accepted a call to 


— 
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Unity Church in Sst. Paul Minnesota. 


Dr. Crothers remained in 8t. Paul for eight years. . Dur- 


ing this well-loved and almost legendary ministry he found time 
tO carry on missionary work. It was he who prepared the ground 
for the first Unitarian Church in Montana. On the basis of 
Crothers' work the American Unitarian Association sent out Dr. 
J. H. Crooker to organize a church in Helena Montana in 1891. 

In 1894 Mr. Orothers accepted a call from the First 
Parish in Cambridge Massachusetts. In this, his longest, pastor- 
ate he occupied the same pulpit for thirty-three years. 

In Cambridge he led a very busy life. He was minister 
of the First Parish and the preacher to Harvard University. In 
addition to this clerical work he gave much time to social benev— 
Olence and to community improvement. But equally impressive was 
the time he began to spend on what became his distinguished lit- 
erary career. In his very first year at Cambridge, namely 1894, 
he publ ished Members of One Body. Then in quick succession Came: 


Miss Mufiet's Christmas Party, 1901; The Understanding Heart, 
1903; The ‘ease Reader, 1905; The Pardoner's Wallet, 1905; The 


Endless Life, 1905, By the Christmas Fire, 1908; Oliver Wendell 


Holmes and His Fellow Boarders, 1909; Among Friends, 1910; 
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Humanly Speaking, 1912; Three Lords of Destiny, 1913; Meditations 


on Votes for Women, 1914; Pleasures of an Absentee Landlord, 1916; 


The Dame School of Experience, 1919; How to Know Emerson, 1920; 
and The Cheerful Giver, 1923. 


This period of intense activity covers almost the entire 
length of Dr. Crothers' ministry in Cambridge. He had almost 
come to the end of a life which was filled with happiness, pro- 
ductivity, affection, and recognitions As a minister he was 
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respected and loved. In 1899 Harvard University had granted him 
the degree, Doctor of Divinity. That he was popular as a writer 
can be seen by the fact that three Universities granted him the 
degree, Literary Doctor; St. Lawrence in 1904, Princeton in 1909, 
and Western Reserve in 1923. Personally, he was surrounded by 
hosts of friends, admirers, and by a large family. He had five 
children; two sons, Bronson and Gordon, and three daughters, 
Margery, Katherine and Helen. 

In 1927 he was invited to Topeka Kansas by the "South- 
western Federation of Religious Liberals." It was here in his 
beloved West that he had a severe heart attack. He recovered but 
was still tired when he returned home. He died about one week 
later in Cambridge. Thus ended a life which one day will be 


given the careful study it amply deserves. 


It was by the light of these few pieces of information 


that I have studied the essays. I shall be more than satisfied 
if I have succeeded in helping Samuel McChord Crothers' work to 


find a sounder appreciation. 


CHAPTER I 


\ 
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THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF THE ESSAYS 
The Assumptions Upon which the, Essays Rest 


A careful tabulation of Samuel McChord Crothers' essays 
has resulted in a startling revelation. All of them, without 
exception, are related to one of two presuppositions, namely, 
Crothers' idea of Progress and his interpretation of Existence. 

His idea of Progress rests upon four assumptions. He 
believes that God is a reality participating in history. Further, 
it can be said that Crothers' God is under the spell of evolution. 
The creation, existence, and unfolding of the universe testify | 
to the reliability of creative evolution. When man rests upon 
this living support the universe takes on meaning in an ultimate 
sense. The other three assumptions follow from the first, 

He believes that biological evolution reveals the hand 
of God, Biological evolution, with its fangs and blood and 
colossal mistakes, is nonetheless slowly but surely doing the 
will of God. 

From biology he borrows his third assumption, namely, 
that there is also an historical evolution. One cannot exagger- 
ate the role of historical evolution in the essays of Samuel 
McChord Orothers. He is not blind to the trials and errors of 
history, to its brutal miscarriages and its senseless bulk, He 
believes, however, that history's irresistible impulse leads 


toward reason, light, and the victory of the soul. 
1 | 


2 

Finally, his belief in an opt imistic and assured temporal 
Progress rests upon his faith in human nature. Man is the child 
of God and the product of divine evolution. Man is also the 
partner of God in directing history. Crothers trusts man's nat- 
ural supports, man's natural constitution, man's participation 
in history, and man's free productions in history. 

This particular doctrine of Progress, then, conditions 
all of the essays. Without this central assumption they would be- 
vous unthinkable, indeed, they would not oxiey. ' In Crothers' 
mind and essays, almost every phase of human existence is fused 
* into this idea of Progress. In this task Crothers' displays 
great imagination and mental fertility. We shall see, below, 
something of the variety of application which this faith receives. 

In many ways Crothers can be likened to a pilgrim. His 
idea of Progress corresponds to the journey itself. The pilgrim 
can recall his origins. He knows that he has a persistent sense 
of direction and accomplishment. He knows that his journey, 
however difficult, is leading to a given place and that it is 
fulfilling a given purpose. The pilgrim cannot travel day and 
hight, however. A goodnight's sleep is necessary if the journey 
is to be completed. When the sun goes down the pilgrim stops at 
aninn,. The inn is the second of Crothers' two main assumptions. 

The second assumption which underlies all the essays of 
Crothers is his particular doctrine of Existence. He believes 
that life demands faith in the centrality of man, in the suprem- 
acy of God, in the vitality of refinement, and in the need of 
sensitive shrewdness. He believes that civilization must always 


reckon with the human equation. Whatever crucifies man is bad. 


If the economic structure, the state, the church, the university 
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or societal values crucify man, they are all bad. CGrothers is as 
reactionary or as radical as an enlightened humanism requires him 
to be. | ah 

The first foundation of his doctrine of Existence cannot 
stand without the second one. He believes that man cannot for 
long remain central in human consideration unless it rests upon 
a belief in the supremacy of God. Man cannot usurp the place of 
God. The creature must consult the creator. God is the deter- 
miner of life. Man can only participate in its activities. 

The second half of Crothers' doctrine of Existence is not 
ethical in character. It is ethical only in the way that life is * 
ethical. More explicitly, Crothers' view of Existence is partly 
colored by moral purpose and partly colored by esthetic and prag- 
matic observation. is 

He believes that life demands faith in the wepesienae of 
refinement. He struggles mightily to resolve the age-long con- 
test between ethics and esthetics. He does not neglect refine- 
ment for the sake of a narrow moralism. Nor does he neglect the 
drama of re@emption for the sake of clever sophistication. 

He affirms his faith in human refinement. Existence is 


sub—-human if refinement is ever made to crucify man. Existence 


is equally sub-human if refinement does not make room for moral 


purpose as it is to be found in the free Operations of the uni- 


verse. 

Lastly, his doctrine of Existence rests upon a certain 
View of temperament. Life cannot be lived without a certain ne 
shrewd humor. Crothers aptly expresses this whole idea as follows: 


“Lamb says, 'C. declares that a man cannot have a good conscience 


who. refuses apple dumpling, and I confess that I am of the same 
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Opinion.'® Human existence requires not only shrewdness and 


good humor but also sensitivity to higher good. The tiger can be 
shrewd. Man's shrewdness must differ from that of the jungle. 
That is to say, man must be not only clever but also wise and 
good. It is this sensitive shrewdness which enables Crothers to 
look hopefully upon a world distraught with sin and suffering. 

It is these two basic doctrines of Progress and Existence 
which form the background against which the essays must be under- 
stood. To this faith Crothers gives endless and varied applica- 
tions and illustrations. 

There are fifty-one essays which cannot be interpreted 
properly except in relation to Crothers' doctrine of Progress. 
These essays touch upon God, religion, morals, insight, the 
church, literature, philosophy, education, institutions, nation- 
alism, internationalism, and modern specialization of effort. 
These essays are all explicit characterizations of his doctrine 
of Progress. There are thirty-eight essays which cannot be inter- 
preted properly except by reference to Crothers' doctrine of 
Existence. These essays touch upon the conflict of moralism and 
humanism, the meaning of literature, and.the nature of man. These 
essays are all explicit characterizations of his doctrine of 


Existence. 
The Didactic Character of the Essays 


We are confronted with a fearful barrage of essays. Do 
these essays betray a certain pattern of thought? Is there unity 
amid this incredible variety? All of them have a common origin 


a \ 
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Samuel McChord Crothers, The Gentle Reader (seuvies 
Houghton Mifflén, 1903) p. 84... 
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it is true, but apart from the physical fact of common authorship 


is there a common element in all these essays? The answer is 
plain and sharp. Every one of these essays betrays the intention 
to teach! \ That Crothers was a didactic essayist is a matter 
easily proven. 

Just as Emerson has been called, "The Wise Yankee," the 
man who thought cleverly and struck startling notes; just as 
E«erson has rarely been appreciated acourately by most Unitarian  “ 
ministers, so Crothers has been misunderstood by Unitarians! 
Crothers is not a writer of bed-time essays. His essays are 
"light" in the sense that a New Testament parable is "light." A 
child can read Crothers and say, "What a ‘nice* man.* The man 
reads the same essay and says, "What a great spirit." 

But first of all the fact must be established that 
Crothers is a teacher. The essays can speak for themselves. Like 
the Nevada gold miner who struck it rich and sent to New York 
for sheet music, "One of each," I shall select at random a few of 
Crothers' essays and show the intent to teach. 

Crothers wrote an essay called, "The en eR 
This essay is an avowed piece of instruction. The school is not 
afraid when it faces facts but the church trembles before the 
facts. The church seems to think that a past age was more glo- 
rious than the present age. The church has not learned to trust 
the justice of free historical processes. In other words, the 

church should learn to trust God. This is surely one essay where 


the intention of teaching has the transparence of glass. 


Another essay, chosen at random without any intention of 


—— 


lcrothers, The Understanding Heart (Boston: American 
Unitarian Association, ; = 
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misleading the reader, is called "The Bayonet-Poker. : He | 
bought’ an old bayonet which he uses as a poker for his fireplace. 
TO Crothers this bayonet is a fine symbol of Christmas. "Peace 
on earth" does not make hypocrites of us all. "Peace on earth" 
is a prophecy of things yet to be. Many things in our life will 
need to be transformed before Christmas can become a reality. 
Not only bayonets but ignorance, greed, injustice and pride will 
need to be supplanted. The bayonet-poker is itself a prophecy 
of things to come. Things are no more good or evil than man him- 
self. This essay is plainly a piece of religious teaching. 

Another essay chosen at random is called, "The Alphabetic- 
al Mina." In this essay Crothers expresses the belief that mor - 
ally speaking we are in the pre-alphabetical stage of development. 
We need to devise and learn the moral alphabet. Then, like the 
type setter, we should use this alphabet in the formation of 
innumerable new combinations and meanings. Most of us receive 
Our impressions early in life and to our death go on using ster- 
eotyped plates. This essay is a typical illustration of his 
teaching by means of analogies. 

Still aegrae: essay which teaches is Called, "The Cruelty 
of Good People. " In this essay he mentions the ease with which 
we understand the cruelty of wicked people. It is the undeniable 
cruelty of good people which pugzles us. Good people are cruel 


because they are unskilled allegorizors. They forget that behind 
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lorothers, BE, ant Christmas Fire (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1908). 


8orothers, The Pleasures of An Absentee Landlord and 
Other Essays (Boston; Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916). 


SCrothers, The Pardoner's Wallet (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, isoste —-- ( Ug : 
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the allegory there is a human being. The lady in the parlor 
faints at the sight of blood but mentions coolly the death of 
ten thousand men, — 

: Another essay where the teaching purpose is evident is 
called "The Colonel in the Theological Seutndsy 0 A retired 
colonel applies military analogies to the seminary, the church, 
homiletics and the struggle between good and evil. The didactic 
character of this essay is obvious, 

I have given five illustrations of the thesis that Croth- 
ers' essays all show his intention to teach. Only considerations 
of space and time prevent one from giving fifty illustrations of 
this assertion. All of them without exception are didactic. 

Several persons who knew Crothers personally have denied 
that he ever had the intention of writing didactic essays. 
Crothers was far too intelligent and learned not to know what he 
was doing. Furthermore, he was far too intelligent and learned 


to be baj]d and disconcerting in his approach. 
Crothers' Method of Teaching 


The question arises, "How did he teach?* Crothers' is 
the art which conceals art. S80 masterly has been his use of a 
literary vehicle that oftentimes the reader found only enjoyment 
where he should also have found food for thought. 

Easily the most facile invasion of the reader-mind on 
the part of Crothers is the use he makes of startling analogies. 


In "Augustus Bagster, Thought Broker," he makes Bagster say that 


ee 


wa lorothers, Among Friends (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 


os Scrothers, The Thought Broker (Boston; Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1928). ati 
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a merchant grew rich on the sale of ideas common in one field 
to another field of life where they were scarce. Crothers him- 
self is a thought-broker of the most skillful kind. Let me give 
a few illustrations. His essays are studded with these geen 
gies. In "Proposals fer'e Social Survey of Literary Slums," he 
is attacking the writers who are shallow, hard, stunted, and 
vicious. Almost the whole essay is conducted in the language 
and the categories of social science and social service. The 
essay is funny and effective. 

Another essay called, "In the Hands of a nhoaseanes. 
presents the problems and confusion of conscientious people 
today. Morally they are solvent and yet they do not have enough 
ready moral cash to meet all the complex obligations of our times. 
Crothers advises them to go into the hands of a receiver who will — 
help them to nae their obligations without falling prey to the 
angry mob of reformers. 

There are many such essays where the whole structure of 
the essay is built upon an analogy. Even more numerous are the 
essays which compel interest by their occasional but striking 
analogies. 

In "The Teacher's Dilemma," Crothers says that the ef- 
fective teacher is a born symbolist. Crothers' own mastery of 
symbolism or illustration is another of his chief advantages as 


a teacher. 


Many of his essays begin with simple illustrations. In 


livia. 


Scrothers, Humanly Speaking (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Oo. 


1912). 
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Crothers, The Dame Bohoo) of f Experience (Bost on; Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1920 : 
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"The Speiled Children of Sreibieihsons’ for example, he describes 
the treatment accorded to a cross infant by his contemporaries. 
"Cross-patch"® receives harsh treatment. | The essay goes On to 
say that cross writers should also be treated harshly. Cross 
writers should not be allowed to think that a bad disposition is 
a mark of genius. Crothers' illustrations are like wedges which 
prepare the way for the axe of his argument. 

In "Qur Mother Ey the essay Opens with a small boy 
who is bilingual. The boy speaks the language of the street and 
the language of the school. The situation is crystal clear. 
Crothers goes on to say that teachers should try to encourage 
and direct the growing tissues of the language. 

His illustrations are simple, endearing and decisive. 

In one stroke of the pen his case is won. The rest is for good 
measure. 

Perhaps even more effective are his reninioossees: In 
the hands of this learned man, history is not only a source of 


information, it is a living part of our own age. Past ages are 


alive in his own heart and through him olden times live again. 


The teacher is well equipped indeed. 


Crothers' familiar ease in history is a never failing 


source of wonderment. In an essay called, "Leisure While You 
3 | 


Wait," he is making the point that we should know when enough is 
enough. §0 he says that we should be like "....Elizabeth's 

i 
great minister, Lord Burleigh, who at the end of a day's work 


——— 
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lorothers, Humanly Speaking, op. cit. 


Scrothers, The Cheerful Giver (Boston: Hought on Mifflin 
Company, 1923). 
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would fling his robe of office on the floor and say, a there, 
my Lord Treasurer, till I call for you in the morning.'" Wot 
only on occasion, but time after time, does Crothers turn casual- 
ly to the pages of history so as to allow an old friend to cor- 
roborate some remark or to speak while author and-reader listen 
respectfully. "Angling in the Pool of Oblivion," "Listening in 
on the Irish inathehtiiets and "The Gentle Reader's Friend Among 
the Nisees’< are three essays in which the author's friendship 
with the past is shown to be remarkable. Crothers seems to have 
been on intimate terms with the historical and literary figures 
of the whole western world, no matter how obscure many of them 
happened to be. "New Poete and Poets Not so sence, "Thomas 


6 
Fuller and His Worthies," and "The Pilgrims and their Contemor- 
7 | 
aries" are other essays which charm the reader by their under- 


standing fond feeling for history. 

Crothers, then, always presents people as people. fFor 
him, John Milton is not a great Puritan; John Milton is a man who 
was able to write great literature and vituperative pamphlets, 


and who was Only among other things partly of Puritan convict ion 


libid., pp. 19-320. 


2crothers, The Thought Broker (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1928). | | 


“Grothers, The Cheerful Giver (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Nace 1983). 


4crothers, The Gentle Reader (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company , ,1903). a : 


Seccthaze. The Cheerful Giver, Op. cit, 


Sorothers, The Pleasures of an Absentee Landlord and Other 
Essays pe rare Houghton Mifflin Oompany, 1916.) 


‘ orothers The hool of Experience and Other Papers 
(Boston: Houghton Mit n Scape “—TS50)- 
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and temperament. In thus making history live, Crothers also 
makes his essays live. 

Another way in which Crothers teaches is by his use of 
prophetic description which requires a little time to swam the 
reader by its power. Just as Nathan told David about the rich 
man who stole the poor man's one sheep to feed his own guests, 
g0 Crothers often wins the reader's sympathy before the implica- 
tions of the story are all apparent. In "The Literary Tastes of 
My ertattheniibn nee he shows that the generation of his great- 
grandmother was hardy and unsentimental except in its novel-read- 
ing hours. He shows that the Literary fashion of that era did 
not portray the facts of the case. So far so good, the budding 
young "realistic" writer agrees. It is at that moment that 
Crothers wonders if contemporary "realism" and sour dispositions 
in their turn are depicting life accurately. The effect is 
devastating. 

In still another essay called "Protective Coloring in 
Education," he describes the cleverness of nature in blending 
the coloring of wild animals with the surrounding habitat. Many 
educators must have realized with a shock that this process also 
applies to students, new ideas, and institutions of learning. 

A length of thread is another of Crothers' favorite 
methods of teaching. One after another interesting but apparent- 


ly disconnected ideas, observations, and stories will follow 


‘ee 


each other. Then suddenly the thin thread of interest has become 


lorothers, The Cheerful Giver (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1923). as 


Sorothers, ‘he Pleasures of an Absentee Landlord and 
Other Essays (Boston; Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916). 
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a tangible spool. In "Quixotism" which shows Crothers at his 
best, the reader is enticed in this fashion. The essay is al- 


legedly a review of Cervantes’ great book. Suddenly, the critic 


has made remarks on quixotism which are incisively and memorably 


graven on the reader's soul. 

I shall mention one other :dadvantage which Crothers pose 
sesses in his role of didactic essaydst. It was his noteworthy 
ability to strike the unexpected and the original. 


~ ‘There is no power I envy so much, said the divinity 
student, as that of seeing analogies and making comparisons. 
I don't understand how it is that some minds are continually 
coupling thoughts or objects that seem not in the least re- 
lated to each other, until all at once they are put in a 
certain light and you wonder that you did not always see that 
they were as like as a pair of twins. It appears to mea 
sort of miraculous gift. ' 

Now to the Autocrat it was not a miraculous gift at all. 
TO gouple ideas into a train of thought was as easy for him 
as it is for a railroad man to couple cars. But the con- 
nections which he saw were not like the analogies of the honm- 
ilist, they were like the connection which the physician 
recognizes between the symptom and the disease: this thing 
means that. | 

That there is oa likeness between an awkward visitor 
and a ship is not evident till it is pointed out; after that 
it seems inevitable. 


The power to couple unusual thoughts is characteristic of 
Crothers himself. He aheien to have lived in two worlds; the word 
of the speculative reason and the world of the practical reason. 
Those of us who live almost always in the practical world sooner 
or later cease to observe although we continue to see. Apparent- 
ly Crothers never ceased to observe with fresh vision. "The 


3 | 
Ignominy of Being Grown-Up" brings out this point. Crothers 


— 


, —_ — . nee See Bae 7 


lorothers, The Gentle Reader (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1903). 


2crothers, Oliver Wendell Holmes, the Autocrat, and His 
Fellow Boarders (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1907), p- a7- 

Scrothers, By the Christmas Fire (Boston: Houghton wistLin 
Company, 1908). 
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believes that great artists are thus because they never stopped 
observing and growing. 

For Crothers as well as for Emerson the universe con- 
spires to educate the soul. The most unexpected, original and 
amazing combinations of ideas are struck off the keen edge of 
his mind. A mere mention of certain titles is sufficient to 
illustrate this point. "The Convention of eR, "Suggest ions 
for the Establishment of a Constitutional Government in One's 
Own wind, "The Laboratory Method in eg and others are 
sufficiently indicative of creative thinking. 

In conclusion, it must be said that if Crothers was an 
effective teacher the praise must go not only to his skill but 
to his own personal traits. The reader never feels tricked by 
some psychological sleight of hand. The reader is cheered and 


4 
enlightened. by an urbane, genial, and ",...broad-chested soul." 


Crothers' Purpose in Teaching 


One thing is certain. Crothers did not teach so as to 
increase the amount of general information in the world. He 
looked upon the thirst for general information as a disease of 
Our time. He regretted the ravages of this disease upon our 
thinking and feeling to which the church, the school, literature, 
history, and especially poetry, have fallen prey. COrothers does 


a ee 


lorothers, Among Friends (Boston; Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1910). 


Scrothers, The Cheerful Giver (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


SIbid. 


| *crothers, The Pleasures of an Absentee Landlord anc 
Other Essays (Boston; Houghton Mi n Company, 1916), p. 103. 
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not want to abet us in the crime of self-consciously imp roving 
our minds. In that bad sense he is not a pedagogue. Yet his 
essays constitute teaching material of the very highest sort. 
What is the truth of the matter? 

The answer is that Crothers was a Unitarian minister in 
an era when the Unitarian ministry was highly literate. For him 
the higher reaches of religion and art come together. For Croth- 
ers the work of the minister and the work of the church were not 
limited by robes and four walls. In his essay on "Work and Wor- 
wat he states his case plainly. God is at work in the world. 
The task of religion is to grow with a growing world. Every 
reader Of these essays is a member of Crothers'’ greater congrega- 


tion. Here is a wider fellowship built upon the idea of brother- 


hood, hope, intelligence and good humor. 


Crothers is a teacher because he loves proportion, judg- 
ment and reasonableness. It is the heart and the soul that he 
wishes to educate. Explicitly or implicitly his essays try to 
show the enjoyment which oan be gotten from a love of the true, 
the beautiful and the good. His enjoyment of literature, history, | 
and life are infectious. 

His essays are not only teachings in refinement. Above 
all, Crothers teaches a literary humanism. He lays stress upon 

that which is human and not upon that which is literary. 

We are now acquainted with the fundamental bias of the 
essays. We have seen that Crothers is ateacher. We have seen 
something of his teaching methods, and we have tried to understand 


his reasons for teaching. Let us go on to see what he teaches. 


ns 


lorothers, The yaserstend in Heart (Boston: American 
Unitarian Association, 1900). 


CHAPTER II 
THE CHIEF IMPORT AND ELEMENTS OF OROTHERS' TEACHING 
The Problem of Classification 


Any attempt to pep recett the ideas contained in these 
essays must quickly come to terms with the problem of classifica- 
tion. The essays betray extremely little interest in pure spec- 
ulation. It would appear that their author intended them rather 
for practical application to the problems of life. 

It is not the purpose of this dissertation to raise ques- 
tions concerning the functioning of Crothers' mind. There is 
not sufficient information to warrant many statements on this 
subject. A study of the essays reveals, nonetheless, that they 
are not only didactic in nature but that their teaching is of 
one particular kind, namely, the homily. Now the homily is not 


s0 much a speculative or intellectual exercise as it is a spiri- 


tual exercise intended for the betterment of the listener or 


reader. 


Crothers has left us one hundred essays. Every one of 
these essays bears the imprint of a man who sought to clarify 
the issues, to establish perspective, to interpret life for his 
own contemporary world. All the essays were written for Crothers' 
generation. Furthermore, each one of them tells us a great deal 
about his generation. 

In a sense all the essays are essays of ciroumstance. 
Perhaps the most extreme example of this statement would be 
15 
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‘The End of the panege.'® This essay is meaningless when taken 
out of its historical context. After the First World War the 

| American people were unprepared for peace. Orothers wrote an 
essay in which Noah and his sons discuss the end of the deluge. 
Suddenly the ark comes to a st op on Mount Ararat. Noah's sons 
are sent hurtling and they claim that they have been hit by the 
first wave of a still greater flood. To a lesser degree all the 
essays have this circumstantial character. 

Now what is the significance of the above remarks for a 
systematic presentation or a classification of Crothers' ideas? 
The significance is this, that a typology assuming a speculative 
or philosophical content in the essays is entirely unacceptable. 
To establish beforehand a classification of ideas built, for 
example, upon doctrines of God , Christ, man, sin, salvation, 
knowledge, and others, and then to impose such a classification 
upon Crothers' essays would be outrageous. This is one case 
where the straight-jacket is entirely worthless. 

It must be said, however, that even in this case, a clas-— 
sification is useful if it is not elevated to the position of an 
instrument of research but is held to its true role of classify- , 
ing the results of unfettered investigation. When the reader 
comes to realize that Crothers wrote in response to the needs 
and immediate situations of his day, his essays fall, as if by 
magic, into an obvious pattern. 

I said above that Crotherd essays tell us a great deal 
about his generation. It would seem as if each essay had been 


written after a specific stimulus had been set up in his life. 


— 
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Indeed, it is the main contention of this chapter that Crothers 
wrote his essays in answer to the needs, errors, and bewilder- 
ments of his generation. 

This contention is not intended as a statement about 
the man and his mind. This contention is intended solely as a 
statement of fact concerning the essays, namely, that they cannot 
be grouped, correlated, classified, or intelligibly explained 
unless they are understood as practical homilies. 

Two questions remain to be answered before we can turn to 
the actual content of the essays. The first question concerns 
the choice of subjects. To what did Crothers turn his mind? What 
were the problems which attracted his attention? The answer is 
threefold. Crothers wanted to help the people of his day who had 
problems of an intellectual, religious, and social character, 

The second question concerns Crothers' chief arm as he 
goes forth to battle. This is not a question of method or tech- 
nique. The question involves rather the matter of bias, or con- 
viction, or chief stock in trade. This answer also is threefold. 
Without exception the essays of Crothers have. recourse to one or 
more of the following beliefs. First, the belief that the present 
cannot be understood unless the past is understood. Secondly, 
the present cannot be understood unless respect for human values 
is made a universal consideration. Lastly, the present cannot 
be understood unless there is at work a practical reason which 
builds upon the first two principles named above, 


With this preparation let us examine the actual contents 


of Crothers' essays. The intellectual, the religious, the social 


answers will be considered in that order. 
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Answers to Certain Intellectual Problems 


It is when he addresses himself to the intellectual needs, 


errors and bewilderments of his age that Crothers is at his best. 
Fortunately, these essays form the bulk of his work. These es- 
says represent his spirit and his methods at their best. They 
call into play most strenuously his beliefs and his resources. 
In the essays Crothers limits his concern fer intellect— 
val problems to three kinds of people. He addresses himself to 
people who are confused by the conflict of cultural and human 
values, to people who hold to a provincial concept of literature, 


and to peOple who cannot solve the problem of humanism and 


science. 
The Conflict of Cultural and Human Values 


It is apparent that Crothers was greatly disturbed by 
those who held to an inhuman concept of culture. He must have 
found these pedants in every branch of learning. In literature, 
in poetry, in biography, in history, in philosophy, and in logic 
he found them setting up their norms which lacked elasticity, 
imaginativeness, curiosity, humor, and humaneness. 

Crothers could not think of literature except on the 
basis of personal attractions: when the reader and the author 
became friends and enjoyed each other's company great literature 
had appeared. In "The Gentle ames he casts a benign but 
amused glance upon the Intelligent Reading Public which no longer 
yearned for literary friendships but for instruction. The thirst 


—— 
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for general information constitutes an ulterior aim which spoils 


the literary beauties. 

Crothers wanted to be pleased rather than to be instructed. 
He could not enjoy a bare bit of philosophy unless the genial 
spirit of a philosophic mind had made its appearance. 

He claimed that the devastation of impersonality in lit- 
erature was best appreciated by noting the fate of the old-fash- 

- ioned preface. The preface was like a roomy porch where author 

and reader became acquainted, and, perhaps, life-long friends. 
Crothers himself admits fondness for authors who chose those 
quiet moments to reveal their several vanities. The preface has 
disappeared. 

The Intelligent Reading Public and the General Reader, 
a coarse purchaser of spoiled goods to whom we are introduced in 
"The Hinterland of idee are easily benumbed by the word- 
mincing novels of recent years. There was a time when an honest 
citizen could confess his enjoyment of romances. That day is 
gone. Now the very word "romance" calls to mind the mod ern 
drabness of analytic sexualism. The Intelligent Reading Public 
seems to have forgotten the old romances of action and boldness, 
of unspeakable rewards and heartless retribution. Now the fashion 
is all for plotless tales of drab people. 

Crothers explained the cause of this sickness in "The 
Unfailing Charm of Some en, The charm of a novel is to be 
found in the mind of the author. An author cannot hide his lack 


of charm with accounts of psychiatry, railroad timetables, or 


Qe 


lipid. 


Scrothers, The Thought Broker (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1928). 
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other wolves in literary clothing. If there be any strength, 
any cleanness, any imagery in literature, it must come from 
strong, clean, and imaginative men. 

Unless an author is greater and more gracious than the 
characters and the world he creates there is no literature. WNev- 
er once does Crothers spit out the bad taste which modern enone 
obviously leaves in his mouth. But in "The Unfailing Charm of 
Some Novels" he pulverizes a Sinclair Lewis whose tongue is too 
sharp for the Herculean task which awaits some American writer. 

Inhumanity is as false in literature as in religion. 

In "The Charm of Seventeenth-Century Prose," : Grothers unveils 
the monument. scat Hi Century English prose, there is his 
ideal and canon. ghere is a sharp and pithy prose. There is 
wholesome manliness and common sense. There are united, thought 
and action, belief and decision, the inward and the outward man. 
The words tingle like bells. They cut like a sword or smash 
like a hammer. They live and breathe because real men wrote 
them down. These are the men that an Intelligent Reading Public 
by-passes in its quest for facts. 

How can such a mistake have been made? The answer is 
partly to be found in three essays. In "The Convention of Books® 
Crothers lets out the secret that many books are read for their 
snob value. For many people there is not an eyestrain's worth 
of value in reading books. But there may be an eyestrain's worth 


of value in reading books which the neighbor has perhaps not 


read, or at least not yet read. Most people associate with books 


lorothers, The pleasures of an Absentee Landlord and Other 
Essays (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916). , 


Scrothers, Among Friends (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 


1916). 
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above their own station in life. 

It is partly this pride, this distrust of one's own 
instinct, this shame of whatever endowments God may have secret- 
ly given us, which leads modern readers astray into fields where 
fact-grubbers and halting bards congregate. 

The moral mistake opened the door to the intellectual — 
mistake. In "The Hundred Worst peenet cedtbese challenged the 

idea that an observance of the rules constitutes great litera- 
ture while violations of the rules produces bad literature. The 
chief virtue of great literature is its readableness. The chief 
of baé literature is its unreadableness. The appeal of read- 
ableness does not depend upon any rules of writing. Genius is 
its own law and its own fashion. It is this personal appeal of 
the author which constitutes readable or good literature. 

In "The Perils of the seein we see what happens 
when people thus try to cut off the cultural flowers of litera- 
ture from the human roots of literature. When people believe 
that the cultural arts depend upon books for their existence 
they find themselves in difficulty. All the arts reached, per- 


haps, their highest level of development before the age of 
literacy. 


The written word can be a positive hindrance to the cre- 


ation of great literature. When words cease to be symbols of 


reality and become realities in themselves, they become destruc- 


er 


> 


tive of human, literary, and spiritual values. 


Literature was made for man and not .man for literature. 


lipid. 


| 8orothers, The Dame School of erience and Other ers 
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Literacy is not a substitute for honest thought. Literacy is 
nothing but a possible enrichment of life. This is the begin- 
ning and the end of Crothers' view on literature, that litera- 


ture is a blight unless it finds its true place in the hierarchy 


of human values. 


+ 
In "A Literary Clinic" he suggests that literature can 


be cOmpared to a pharmacy. It is to be valued according to what 
it does for us. The literature which Crothers likes above all is 
the literature which sends him back to work refreshed. 

The Intelligent Reading Public is a very hungry creature. 
Its appetites are not limited to literary works alone. It also 
consumes vast quantities of biographies. In "Satam Among the 
Biographers"*Crothers claims that the modern biography is an 
inhuman, artless, and pathological piece of work. 

The modern reader is not content to know a man as his 
friends and his generation knew him. The modern reader expects 
the biographer to ferret out the most intimate facts and motives 
of the subject's life. The modern reader expects to know the 
subject as he would have known him himself had he had the clever- 
ness of the writer. 

In the old fashioned, humanistic biographies, the subject 
would emerge more and more real as a human being. The author 
had the respect for his subject which is customary between per- 
sons. Biography is an art. Biography is perhaps the greatest 
of all arts. Biography is not a Serer or a science. 
Historical apparatus and psychological categories may have their 


uses in the production of a biography. But biography is chiefly 


ee 
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a triangle of persons--the subject, the author, and the reader, 

In biography as in creative literature an avidity for 
facts, preferably sensational and exciting facts, has replaced 
the search for friendships. An impersonal age has forgotten the 
joys of reading a true biography where the author avowedly tried 
to write a book in loving memory of his subject. Modern biogra- 
phers and readers frown upon such partiality. 

What is tmue of creative literature and biography is 
true of poetry. In an essay called, "The Enjoyment of Poetry" 
Crothers ridicules the paradox of inhuman poetry. It is obvious 
that he was distracted by people who made poetry the starting 
point of research in mythology, history, geography, astronony, 
archeology, and other fields of research or instruction. He pro- 
tests that poetry is neither an intelligence test, a test of our 
knowledge, nor an intentional medium of bewilderment. 

Poetry is not to be studied. It is to be savoured. 
Before any pedant protests that poetry cannot be enjoyed unless 
it is understood, let me add that Crothers had a monumental 
knowledge of modern and ancient poetry! He refused, however, to 
pervert poetry into a demonstration of his penetration, sublety, 
andprofundity ! go far as he cares the poet can be ignorant so 
long as he sings from the heart. 

Poetry is the language of moods. The best poetry is the 
language of happy moods. The poet is an enchanter who gives of. 
himself. Unless the reader falls under the spell he does not 
know poetry. That part of poetry which the modern reader "under- 
stands" is precisely the part which is not poetry. 


ee 
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In "New Poets and Poets Not so New" he continues the 
elaboration of his outlook on poetry. He laughs at the poets 
who claim to have founded an American School of poetry because 
they have substituted American place-names for Greek or European 
ones. Or again, he is amused by poets who think they are daring 
and original and poetic because they write about slaughter- 
houses and lead pipes and marching feet. 

The modern reader does not understand poetry. The sub- 
ject of & poem is immaterial to a true poet. The ancient poets 
were just as shocking as Sandburg ever thought of being. The 
subject itself is not the poem. The poem is the poet. Further- 
more the poet is not a cataloguer of facts. He does not paint a 
picture on the page. The poet is the man who can put something 


on the page which makes our Own imagination paint a picture. 


There is poetry. And therein lies the timelessness of all true 
poetry. 

In the field of history also the human element must play 
a basic role. An essay called "Angling in the Pool of Missin 
sets forth Crothers' views on the subject. The chief thing to 
remember is that they are manufactured articles. They are manu- 
factured by human beings for human consumption. Why then should 
modern history writing reflect so little common sense? 

A man can remember Only the memorable things. Why should 


the flesh be worried by things which would be forgotten if they 


were not recorded. 


A man cannot long maintain interest in something which is 


_ 
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not interesting. Why then does the modern historian try to dis— 
pense with.the art of the story-teller. 

The fact is that history is an art and not s science. 
In the essay called "That History Should Be nda ete Crothers 
states his preference for history that is partial, colorful, 
illustrative, and which passes reasonable value judgments. 

History cannot avoid being partial. The historian must 
not only select the facts to be included in his book, he must 
also enable the reader to grasp the situation being discussed. 

Whatever other kinds of histories continue to exist, 
it is safe to say that there should be histories which attemt 
to give the reader a concrete and usable idea of what occurred 
in the past. It is these main and moving points of history 
which interest Crothers. When Macauley tells him that most 
Englishmen believed Charles I to be a consummate liar, he thinks 
he has been given a better understanding of the English Revolu- 
tion than any accumulation of records could give. 

Crothers loathes historians who attempt to give both 
sides of a disagreement. He feels that it is the historian's 
duty to tell us who our friends were. In order to do this the 


historian must understand the alternatives which were open to 


men of past ages. If Samuel had not slain Agag, Agag would have 


slain Samuel; Crothers says, "Hurrah for Samuel." The historian 


must judge Samuel according to Samuel's own’age. 
Crothers is interested in understanding former generatims. 
History for him is an intensely interesting and human diversion. 


He does not wish to.replace the professional historian. He does 


ee 
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think, however, that a more personal note in the writing and 
reading of history would be all to the good of man. 

Philosophy iad e formalism and inhumanism of its own. 
Crothers expresses his views on philosophy in three essays. IM 
"The Mission of aidort he rejects all formal attempts to create 
self-consistent systems of thought. The facts of existence 
refuse to be explained by one theory. The answers of the mind do 


not exhaust the realities of the universe. 


If we are going to philosophize and theorize we shall 


need the assistance of humor. Man must always remember that what 


he knows and what he thinks he knows are two different things. 
Our ignorances should teach us the humor of humility. Our contra-— 
dictions should teach us the humor of good-natured sense. 

In another essay called "Among veinaieie bia goes on to 
say that the philospher should be interested chiefly in the pro-. 
duction of thoughts. He should be heedless of his own fair name. 
He should let his old thoughts take care of themselves. 


When a philosopher is productive rather than defensive 


he becomes a conversationalist. Crothers puts more faith in con- 
versation than in philosophy. He believes that the very greatest 


philosophers were conversationalists. In conversation the human 


element must remain paramount. 


Finally, logic also has been made an instrument of inhu- 


manity between men. In an essay called, "How to know the Fal- 
3 


lacies" Crothers exposes the mistakes of this discipline. He is 
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not satisfied with the exclusively mathematical analogies of tra- 
ditional logic. Logic might be revived if analogies from every 
phase of human experience were to be used. Learning to think in 
a disciplined way should be made interesting. Logic should be 
adapted to the laws of learning and should be made pertinent. 

We now have some indication of Crothers' protest against 
inhumanity in literature, biography, poetry, history, philosophy, 
and logic. In every case the perversion is the same. Sooner or 
later in every discipline people arise who, in fact, say that 
man is made for one or all of these disciplines. Crothers is of 
the Opposite view. Human culture is a creation of man. The 
creator is more significant and important than the creation. 


Culture becomes vicious when human values are deemed less import- 


ant than cultural values. 


Provincialism in Literature 


We have seen that Crothers was imbued with faith in the 
historical approach, in man's nature and value, and in the powers 
“of the practical reason when it is enlightened by history and | 
respect for human values. To such a man provincialism is at 
once the greatest offense and the cause of all other mistakes in 


literature, 


While, in a sénse, all his essays are attempts to kill 


=, beast, fell the forest and let in the light; still, in the 


strict sense of words there are ten essays which deal specifically 
with the problem of provincialism in literature. These essays 

do not so much confront provincialism herself as they curse her 
progeny. In herself provincialism is invisible. The only clue 


to her presence is the absence of health. 
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Provincialism in literature is of two kinds. There is 
cultural provincialism and moral provincialism. Crothers dis- 
likes them both. i 

Culture provincialism bears only a superficial resemblance 
to true culture. It can be recognized by its cheapness, its lack 
of perspective, its hot assertiveness, and its false claims. 
Moral provincialism can be recognized by its bare-bones litera- 
ture of edification, by its distrust of the great sweeping pic- 
tures Of literary genius, by its subst itut ion of a tidy justice 
for the tidal justice of the universe, and by its insistence 
that its own drama of redemption is more valid than the unre- 


hearsed drama of redemption to be found unfolding itself freely 


in the universe. 


Provincialism is essentially the condition of being overly 


preoccupied with one's own immediate life. And more, it consists 
in becoming increasingly satisfied with this limited view. Thus 
provincialism can be geographical, historical, and cultural. 
Literature has always had its vocal provincials. It would appear 
that Crothers could not learn to live with the provincials of his 
generation. In an essay called "The Spoiled Children of Civili- 
sat tone! he attacks just one, among scores, of the heresies 
resulting from literary provincialism, He attacks the idea that 
the creative mind is characterized by a bad disposition. At 
most, authors who so behave reflect nothing more than the condi- 
tions of their own time and place. Having a bad disposition and 


ascribing one's own distemper to the universe by means of verbal 


symbols, and with immunity, is an act of cowardice and 
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childishness, to be explained only in terms of an industrialized, 
specialized, and unhappy world. 

this industrialized world has seen changes in literature 
along with changes in every part of human life. Where formerly 
there was a handful of scribes earning a precarious pittance, 
now there is a literary proletariat. The invention of printing 
lowered the cost of printing pooks. The industrial revolution 
with its mass production and its advertising only increased this 
tendency. Industrial wealth made possible a Malthusian growth 
of literary workers. These are the people that Orothers describes 
in "Proposals for a Social Survey of Literary ap 

The struggle for literary existence is as precarious as 
ever before. Congestion, contamination, and mutual debasement, 
however, are worse than ever before. The literary slum-dweller 
is ignorant of traditional and distant standards. He is ignorant 
of the spiritual and human depth of literature. He has his eye 
on the main financial change. | 

Modern writers are more like a pack of wolves than like 
literate human beings. When a best seller of money—mak er appears 
it is the object of universal imitation. A prostitute can have 
more self-respect than the modern writer. She sells the body, 
he sells the soul. 

In addition to this artistic and novel cheapness there is 
a hot assertiveness which characterizes all literary provincial- 
ism. This assertiveness of course is the result of historical 
provincialism, "We are the people." Men who do not know the 


struggles, the defeats, and the triumphs of past ages are able to 
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look upon themselves as being Homeric characters. 

Since literary provincialism, like other provincialisn, 
consists of a lack of perspective, it follows that such liter- 
ary preferences, judgments, and aims, will be unsound. Wrong 
answers are given to the basic questions. "Keeping Up With the 


40 
Smart Set in Literature" illustrates how such perspectives re- 


sult in the falsification of literature. Provincial literature 
cannot civilize and refresh man. The claims of the provincial 
are false. 

Moral provincialism is no less dangerous to literature 
than cultural provincialism, There has never been conflict 
between morals and literature. The conflict between moralism 
and literature, however, is as old as civilization itself. 


Moralism has always tried to create its own literature 
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of edification. It has always distrusted the impartial descrip- 
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subjected to immediate discrimination, do not suit the temper 
of the moralists. The lessons of history must be made clear, 
swift, and impressive whether or not such lessons tally with the 
facts. It is this substitution of a tidy justice for the free 
justice of the universe that is perhaps the most characteristic 
elenent of moral provincialisnm. 

As a matter of fact, there cannot be a great literature 
that does not include and describe in some manner the drama of 


redemption. Between a broad morality and literary urbanity there 


is no conflict, 


te 


1 Ibid, 
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The Conflict of Humanism and Science 


Crothers was aware that already in his day the methods | 
of science had become dominant. He was not unduly alarmed by 
this state of affairs. He knew that science had not invented 
intellectual imperialism. Theology had once been imperialistic 
and had demanded respect from all the other branches of learning. 
Hymanism also had been imperialistic and had imposed its methods 
and criteria upon the other branches of learning. And now science 
had become dominant, 

Crothers was not afraid of science. On the contrary he 
was the friend of science. Nonetheless he regretted the excesses 
and the limitations of scientists. Scientific imperialism in the 
twentieth century is no more excusable than theological imperial- 
ism in the Middle Ages. 

He saw that the conflict between science and humanism 
would never be clarified until men understood the true character 
of the conflict between the sciences themselves. First, geology, 
then biology, then the new psychology, and then sociology were 
the dominant sciences and imposed their methods and analogies 
Yon others. Not only is there lacking a principle of integration 


of science and humanism but the sciences themselves do not recog— 


nize any common allegiance! The above statement must be quali- 
fied by saying that the sciences do hold in common a doctrine of 


knowledge. i af 


If Orothers had lived a little longer he would have wit- 
aa ; ; 

nhessed the imperialism of physics. He would have been equally 

worried by this new expression of undiscipline. Crothers saw 


the lack of integration within the sciences as being of one 
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piece with the lack of integration within our civilization as a 


whole, 
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The struggle between science and humanism is nothing but 
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a more radical and basic phase of the struggle between the sci- 


ences themselves. The virtues of science are the bane of human- 
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ism. Conversation, poetry, and all the arts languish from the 
intellectual division of labor which is the glory of the exact 


science. 


The temperament, methods, and aims of science and of the 
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humanities are completely different and are Opposed to each 
other. The virtue of one is the vice of the other. Oatholic 
taste, imagination, and sympathetic appreciations are totally 
unscientific. Will they be discarded? v 

What does Crothers recommend in the face of this conflict 
within the sciences themselves and of the mixed blessings 
showered upon civilization by scientific research? In examining 
the various possible answers he points out that in our age of 
scientific dominat ion an invastion of science by humanism is 
most unlikely. In fact, beimalen has witnessed many defections 
within its own ranks. Many phases of humanistic interest and 
life have deserted to the ranks of science so as to gain credance 
and respectability in an age of science. Many poets, historians, 
writers, and literary critics have joined the ranks of science 
in this manner. J 

Humanism has suffered not only from defections to sci- 
ence but from outright invasions on the part of science. Ssci- 
ence has sought a decisive role in determining the principles A 
values, organization, and direction of the humanities. 


Thus in this phase of our history, science is still torn 


Me) 

by internal conflicts between the several branches of sdience. 
Nevertheless science is still powerful enough to be totally free 
from fear of invasion by humanism, The power of science is re- 
latively so great in our civilization that it has caused many 
voluntary defections within the ranks of humanism, Finally, 
scientific imperialism is so decisively powerful that humanism, 
where quiet, has been on the defensive; where aggressive, has 
been routed; and, in friendly quarters, has been examined and 
- questioned, 
Science has sought to ignore, discredit or transform the 
principles of humanism, A friend to science in the exact and 
natural sciences, Crothers is a foe to science when it tries to 
invade the humanities. He denies the universal applicability of 
scientific inquiry. The humanities cannot be governed by the 
principles of science. The school, the church, and the world of 
artistry are subject to laws of a different order. In "The 
Spiritual Advisor to Efficiency res, Crothers applies this 
interpretat ion to the church and the school. He shows that the 
mechanics of science and not the spirit of science is disastrous 
to the church and the school. 

Science is also exerting pressure upon the organization 
of life which had derived from humanism alone. In "Every Man's 
Natural Desire to be Somebody Sines. he shows that man can never 


be completely reconciled to the specialization of effort so 
typical of science and so profitable economically. Technological 


and professional specialization of effort produce unhappiness. 
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lorothers, The Dame School of Experience and Other Papers 
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The individual and the culture suffer from this scientific or-— 
ganization of life. 

The organizational conquest of science is partly good. 
Crothers does not want a return to home or family industries and 
to the authority of amateurs. He does want, however, a certain 
mitigation of technological and scientific harshness. That is 
to say, he thinks, for example, that a botanist should feel free 
to speak his mind on subjects outside hiw own narrow specializa- 
tion. There is still need of the amateur, that is to say, of 
the lover. "The Honorable Points of tpiioterlet is an essay 
which makes this idea very clear. 

The technological, that is scientific and economic, 

organization of life, while necessary and good, must not be 
allowed to destroy all the amenities of life. Just as man is not 
solely an economic being, so in the same way he is not solely a 
specialist. Scientific training, devotion, and apparatus can 
never dO away with the need for sound judgment, right feeling, 
artistic appreciation, and a wholesome personality. 

"Natural Enemies and How to Make the Best of thems is 
a further elaboration of the idea that organizational strains 


and conflicts arising from scientific advancement call for the 


help of humanistic judgments, values, preferences, experience, 


and for the spiritual dynamics of humanism, Reason cannot solve 


the puzzles of the soul. It is our values and decisions which 
will give to our civilization the right or the wrong direction. 
In the face of this problem, science, by itself, is helpless. 


ae. 


lorothers, The Gentle Reader (Boston; Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1903). é 


2crothers, The Dame School of Experience, 9%. cit. 
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A SER TRS | AO a ER NENA RR LRN AL AMY OO Fine Opus . 


So far as human fulfillment is concerned, science is a good ser- 


vant and a poor master. 
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It is this question of values, decisions, and direction 
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which brings us to Crothers' solution of the conflict between 
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science and humanism. The problem is one. The answer is two- 
1 
fold. In "The Hinter Land of Science" he expresses the convic-— 
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tion that unless the several sciences agree upon integrated 
activities and loyalties they will in large part nullify their | 
power for good. A commonly accepted philosophy must give to 

each branch of science its recognized area of activity, authority 
and significance. Further, this philosophy must also, in turn, 
give to the whole body of the sciences their rightful and recog— 
nized area of activity, authority and significance in our civili- 


zation as a whole, 


The nature of this philosophy he describes in "Intimate 
os 2 
Knowledge and Delight." Ultimately this philosophy will find 


its power, purpose, and meaning in a humanism which is based 


upon respect for man's nature, welfare, refinement, and religious 


needs. 


Crothers position is stated best of all in an essay 
| 3 | 
Called "The Faith of a Free Church," Here we discover the reli- 


gious roots of his humanism. 


In this essay he says that the conflict is not only a 
conflict between two bodies of doctrine. Such a conflict would 
be relatively unimportant and unsignificant. The conflict is a 


pee oF ’ 
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nl lorothers, The Gentle Reader (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. : 1903). | | | 


SIbid. 
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Scrothers et. al. The Faith of A Free Church (London: 
(London: British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 1907). 
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conflict of forces. There is the scientific temper and the reli- 


The scientific temper isd evoted to truth and reality. 


It seeks to know, to determine, and to predict. It is concerned 


with free inquiry and with fearless testing. 5 
The religious temper is devoted to goodness and beauty. 

Knowledge of goodness and the incarnation of goodness are its 

chief concern. Purity of heart is its doctrine of knowledge. 


Crothers asks whether there is room in the world for both 


the scientific temper and the religious temper. His answer is in 


the affirmative. A rational religion will give them both their 
due. Thus Crother solution to the conflict of science and human- 


ism is philosophical, cultural, human, and religious in nature. 


Answers to Certain Religious Problems 


The I@Ological View of Religion. We have seen that 


Crothers was also interested in peOple who had problems of a 
religious character. In the essays he limits his concern for 
religious problems to the three questions which follow. He tried 
to help people who hold the ideological view of religion, people 
who overwork their conscience, and people who want to know what 
is the nature of the moral life, 

. would seem that Crothers met many persons who felt 
that religion as a whole, and Christianity in particular, is 
basely hypocritical and an affront to the human condition. He 
was troubled by such experiences. 

It was his contention that the ideological interpretation 
of religion is based on misunderstandings. In "The Bayonet- 


Poker" he claims that persons holding this belief do so as a 
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37 
result of not understanding the processes of history. In this 
essay he points out that the affirmations of religion are not 
intended as a camouflage for historical iniquities. True reli- 
gion recognizes and identifies evil. True religion also pro- 
claims principles intended to guide and to inspire men onward. 
Proclamations of infinite hope and beauty do not seek to minimize 


existing evil. Such proclamations are the voice of religion in 


its hopeful, prophetic, and courageous moods. Ages must pass 
before the church and the world catch up with the ideals of the 
church. Is that a good enough reason to frown upon religion? 
Must the actual, rolly-polly process of history blind us to man's 
best hope? | 

Historical accomplishment is always the result of man's 
cooperation with the forces and laws of history. Historical hope, 
while under the necessity of recognizing the historical situatim, 
is nonetheless not invalidated by a disparity between the hope 


and the accomplishment. The reign of hope and the reign of work, 
though inseparable, are under different laws. They are under dif— 


ferent laws because hopes can be liars. They are inseparable 


because without hope there is no work, 


The distrust of history is another historical misinterpre- 
tation responsible for the ideological view of religion. In an 
1 


essay called "The Sense of Values" Crothers discusses this his— 


torical cynicism. 

. Distrust of history expresses itself in the lack of faith 
that good will triumph over evil. All who fear the consequences . 
of truth and justice are culprits. The church itself has often 


a 


lorothers, The Understanding Heart (Boston: American 
Unitarian Associatién, 1903). 


a 
has been the biggest sinner of all in this respeot. 

Man cannot trust history unless he believes in the wisdan 
of history. History is the wise selector. In the end history 
will choose the good and forget the evil. Why so hot little man? 
Crothers and Emerson are one on this point. Why fret and fear 
when it is not our responsibility to fret and fear? 

When man believes that justice will triumph in every 
field of experience he becomes peaceful and happy. The celebra- 
tion of this hope is in large part the life of the church, 

Crothers has obvious respect for many people who hold 
the ideological view of religion. His essay called “An Intro- 
duction to de shipeunsin is a tribute to these fine people. 
Where in actual fact it is a creedal objection which keeps a man 
away from the church, Crothers is most sympathetic and hospitable. 

Sometimes this is not the case, however. Many people 
decry religion out of indiscriminate rebellion against all the 
formal relations of life. "Making the Best of 18” is a gracious 


approach to these people. 


Such people live according to natural analogies exclusive- 


ly and repudiate all historical analogies. For them only the 
material is meaningful. Life is most. glorious in youth and be- 
comes drab in direct ratio to the decline of youth. For them old 
age is qualitatively the stage of life closest to death. Reli- 
gion cannot be anything but a hypocrisy to those who cling in 
this animal and fanatical way to the joys of this life. Orothers 


ee 


+ Laurence P. Jacks et al. Authority in Religious Belief 
(London: British and Foreign Unitarian Association, F507), 
Syilliam 0. Gannett et al. Being and Doing: Five Life 
Studies (Boston:, James H. West, 1897). 
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believes that the very best things of this life are the things 
we make, that is, the historical things. Thus in nature, life 
is decline. In history, life is an ascension. The intellectual, 
the cultural, and the religious joys, barring physical senility, 
get better with the passing years. | 

The person who lives according to these natural analogies 
can develop many admirable traits but the idea that religion 
does not make a difference will eventually work to their disad- 
vantage. In an essay called "Moral paso tpanies’ Crothers devel- 
Ops the idea that the ideological view of religion, held expli- 
citly or actually, will always defeat the individual life. Man 
does not and cannot live without a faith, The quality of that 
faith is in large measure the quality of the life, | 

In "The Revelation of God in mn * Qrotbate joins in the 
attack upon revealed religion. Revealed religion is sinful in 
that it is inaccurate, unjust, and false. In the main it is 
revealed religion which is ideological. He believes in natural 
religion. The distinction made here between revealed and nat-— 
ural religion refers to two different doctrines of knowledge. 

The authority of revealed religion is beyond nature. The author- 
ity of natural religion is within nature. 

Revealed religion divorces man's experience of sanctity 
and man's experience of sympathy. The error is a pillar of all 
superstructures. Natural religion unites sanctity and sympathy. 
Natural religion thus becomes the light and strength of man in 
his struggles for fulfillment. 


i 


: 1orothers, The Understanding Heart (Boston: American 
Unitarian Association, 1903). 
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George C. Cressey et al. In Spirit and In Truth 
Boston: George H. Ellis, 1893). a 
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" To one who believes that religious experience is natural 
rather than supernatural, the Bible takes on a purely spiritual 
and moral significance. Crothers joins in the attack upon a 
supernatural Bible. The natural Bible, however, is one of the 
cultural and religious treasures of the race. Seen in this light 
the Bible is an instigator and ally of progress and welfare. 
These tai are expressed in his essay, "On the Study of the 
Bible, 


When the accusation of hypocrisy was levelled against re- 


ligion on the basis of religious worship, Crothers apparently 
3 


became annoyed. In the essay called, "Symbols" he says that 
religious worship, like any other language, presupposes literacy. 
One's ignorance of a foreign language does not mean that the 
foreign language is senseless. The view that true religion is 
expressed by a simple moral life and that all else is ideological 
is most definitely a heresy. 

Religious symbols need to conform to the laws of psychol- 
ogy, sociology, esthetics and ethics. Once, however, that they 
have met the requirements of these laws they are both a need 
and a support of man. Formalism is as great a danger to form 
lessness as it is to formality, Formalism is as great or greater 
in Quaker Meeting as it is in the Roman Catholic Mass, Where 
there is not an unbreakable blockage of ignorance, formal and 
symoOlical worship is one of man's greatest aids. 


Crothers is equally explicit where the accusations 
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against religion are based upon the character et ministers. In 
"The Gentle Reader's Friends Among the Clergy" he is, relatively, 
harsh to many clergymen. He discusses the various types of 
clergymen he has met in the literature which has been written 
during the last three or four hundred years. No one is aware of 


the clergyman's failings and virtues better than Crothers. still 


a defect in the missionary does not discredit his cause in the 
eyes of ‘informed and intelligent people, , 


Finally, to those who boast that religion is finished, 


Crothers gives two powerful thrusts. In his essay, "How Religim 
2 | 
is Organizing Itself" he shows an intelligent grasp of the 


Church's changing position in society. Education and social ser 
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vices are but two examples of the increasing secularization of 


society. In this age of increasing specialization the church, 
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more than ever, is neeeed as the representative of the total life. 


Life, past and future, in all its manifold expressions, can be 


fittingly celebrated only by the church. The church is not 


5 


finished, — \ 
In Work and Worship" he view the increasing seculariza- 


tion and specialization of life from outside the church. He is 


not alarmed. He calls the secularization noble and the special- 
ization necessary. The situation bespeaks reorganization rather 
than irreligion. The work of the world and the church, sympathy 


and sanctity, are one. What is there to fear from these reor- 


ganizations of life? 


ee 


lorothers, The Gentle Readeg (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
Co,, 1903). : 


Sorothers, The Understanding Heart (Boston: American 
Unitarian Association, ° 


STbid. 
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The Overworked Conscience 


Crothers was apparently wearied by the excessive emphasis 
upon the role of morality in religion. He states his case in 
'The biseanere, where he says that at certain intervals in his 
life he reaches a moral saturation point beyond which he cannot 
appreciate the merits of good causes nor the demands of addition- 
al responsibilities. At such times he feels the strrings of a 
vague Papistry beneath the surface of his Puritanism, 

Since forgiveness is a service which man can rarely 
render to himself, he wishes that modern man, Protestants and 
especially Protestant liberals, could receive the services of a 
Pardoner. It would be the function of the Pardoner to forgive 
’ us when we have reached our saturation point or when we decide 
to use a little common sense. The Pardoner would, for example, 
forgive our neglect of second-rate duties and of the myriad 
activities all of which we cannot possibly perform well. 

Having stated his belief that every individual has his 
moral breaking-point where satiation turns to revulsion he goes 
on to furnish some reasons why moral relaxation and recreation 


is moral, Crothers does not want people to cease the attemt 


and performance of goodness. He only wants them to stop thinking 


that all roads to God pass by the turnpike of conscience. 


2 
In "Some Alleviations of Our Responsibilities," for 


example, he points out that there are limits to man's 


aa 


lorothers, pardoner's | Wallet (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1905). 


®orothers, The Cheerful Giver (Boston: er Mifflin 
Company, 1923). 
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responsibility. Certain elements of life are beyond man's 
responsibility. No one is responsible for the laws of nature 
and the facts of the universe. There are certain things toward 
which man must practice a salutary moral indifference, 

Once this vast deduction has been made, however, the 
field of moral responsibility is still so big that for the sake 
of our own mental health we must practice further indifference. 
For any intelligent person the weight of man's responsibilities 
grows bigger every day. The responsibilities of good citizen- 
ship, for example, have grown prodigiously. Fifty years ago a 
man who provided for his family and stayed within the law was 
a good citizen. Today, the man who does no more than this is 
an enemy of society. Crothers wants to help modern man to alle— 
viate this painful sense of responsibility. To reach this goal 
he makes use Of various analogies. He compares clear ethical 
thinking to an adequate system of communication where collisions 
are scarce, and to a partnership in which the partners do not 
risk their personal property along with their business capital. 
He recommends a good road system in our minds so as to avoid 
collisions between our purposes. He also recommends the prin- 
Ciple of limited liability by which we are not expected to give 
Our last penny and last ounce of energy to any one single good 
cause, 

Another way to alleviate this painful sense Of responsi- 
bility is to understand the nature of moral offenses. In 
"Unseasonable si iets 3° he draws the line between the two kinds 


of offenses in this world. There are offenses against the eternal 


‘ 


| lorothers, Pardoner's Walled (Boston; Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1905). 
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unchanging standards of right and wrong. There are offenses 
against the changing conditions of each passing day. It is the 
distinction which religious people too rarely make. Yet it is 
true that morality must obey the law of timeliness. Thus, a 
community one hundred years behind the times, because of bad 
roads, Or a man, three thousand years behind the times, because 
of illiteracy, should not be made the butt of our moral vigor on 
each and every subject. We should have the humor of perspective, 


If we are truly moral people, we want to get things 


done. This is another reason why we should not overwork our 
1 


consciences. In "The Cheerful Giver" Crothers reminds us that 
the leader is the man who can convince other people to follow, 
imitate and accept him. The world needs leaders. But no man 
can be a leader who is unable to distinguish between a serious 
offense and a peccadillo, The leader must have a sense of 
humor, The self-conscious moralist is at a disadvantage in this 
refractory world. 

The second reason why we should sometimes give our con- 
science a rest if we are interested in getting things done is 
that we ourselves have other organs in addition to the con- 
science. Crothers' essay, "My Missionary Life In mS advo- 
cates the occasional mixing of pleasure with business. Man 
cannot be effective nor religious unless he enjoys his work, 

The man who goes through life performing "duties," and being 


"Conscientious" is a burden to himself and to society. 


Crothers does not only present and support his point of 


lorothers, The Cheerful Giver (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1933). 


1910) Scrothers, Among Friends (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
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view, he also tries to help us _— this problem. His essay 


called "In the Hands of a Receiver" is built upon an analogy 
taken from the business world. He explains that a business man 
can gO into receivership when he is solvent but does not have 
enough money on hand to meet all his obligations. The receiver 
protects him from the mob and pays his creditors one by one, 
Morally speaking, modern man should go into receivership because 
he does not have on hand a sufficient amount of moral cash to 


meet all his obligations. 


Another way to combat this chronic disease is to read 
history. "The Pleasures of an Absentee heated Aditi 
the joys of ownership when no responsibilities are involved. 
In this same way we can enjoy rambles through history without 
benefit of conscience. "Cases of Conscience Concerning Witch- 


5 | | 
craft" is an identical plea for purely romantic excursions 


in literature. 


The Moral Life 


Crothers' views on the moral life are rather startling, 
and yet wholly within keeping with the rest of his views on 
life. His weariness with the overworked conscience should 
not induce anyone to think that he was indifferent to morality, 
True, he did not like moralism. But he was exceedingly well 


aware Of the interest and challenge of true morality. 


ee 


lorothers, Humanly Speaking (Boston: Houghton Miffl in 
Company, 1912). 


Scrothers, The Pleasures of An Absentee Landlord 
(Boston: Houghton Mi #fT in —. 1916). ; 


“orothers, The Gentle Reader (Bsoton: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1903). | 
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His essay called, "The Romance of bani indicates 
that he was more interested in the dynamics of the moral life 
than in its description, preservation, and structure. Crothers 
rejected formal or systematic ethics. He saw that conventional 
ethics had a certain function in life and that it was the role 
of scientific ethics to describe this conventional morality. 

He believed, however, that ethical behavior is not a 
matter of conforming to rules. True ethics study man's attrac- 
tion to unseen goals. For Crothers, ethics deals with what does 
not exist. Ethics is the pursuit of what ought to be. Ethics 
is the study of the ways in which deeds of daring rectitude are 
done. ; 

Thus he rejected prudential ethics in favor of moral 
idealism. Ethics is the adventure of doing, of knowing, and of 
being. The story of the human race and the struggles of imper- 
fect men to perfect themselves is a moral adventure. 

Crothers, then, is a moral idealist. The professor of 
philosophy or ethics in a university immediately thinks of a 
certain school of thought when the term moral idealist is used. 
Crothers expressly rejected this approach to the subject of 
ethics in his essay on "The Romance of Batenct His approach 
to ethics was pragmatic and not speculative. His approach to 
ethics might almost be called historical. He was interested in 
getting things done. He was interested in the ways which men 


must adopt in order to get things done, He was interested in 


the types of men who try to engage in moral action. This is moral 


ee 


——— Pee 


lorothers, Among Friends (Boston; Houghton Mifflin 
Comany, 1910). 


2Ibid. 


idealism with a difference. 

He believed that there are three types of idealists. 
The first type is made up of prophets and reformers. These 
men use denunciatory methods but they are cheerful insofar as 
they believe in the possibility of improvement. The second type 
of idealist is not more cheerful but more complacent than the 
first. These men identify the ideal with the actual. The third 
type is the one to which Crothers wishes to belong. He wants to 
be a moral idealist who is filled with moral earnestness, with 
discérnment and with serenity. We see in this man the need -to 
relate ethical thought with religious experience. That is, 
ethics is not a branch of learning but a way of growing in spir- 
it and in stature. The above views can be found more fully in 
his essay called, "Humanly arent 

Crothers' type of moral idealism leads him to take an 
interest in the ethical problems of everyday living. Many of 
his contempraries were alarmed by the moral problems being pro- 
duced by a changing society. Crothers was not alarmed. In his 
essay "The Laboratory Method in sina he says that we should 
be more willing to conduct experiments in the fields of morals. 
Exp er imentat ion is not dangerous. Carelessness, though, in 
the laboratory or in morals is very dangerous. 

This open—mindedness toward the ethical problems of life 
enabled Crothers to get many insights which the more systematis 


ethicist might have missed. Crothers never asks, "What is the 


ie 


lorothers ,» Humanly Speaking (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1912). 
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Crothers, The Cheerful Giver (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
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good?® He asks, "How can we make life better?" Different 


goals produce different results. 


An example of his startling insights into the ethical 
problem of life is "The Alphabetical ntoach: In this essay he 
says that morally speaking most of us have not yet learned the 
alphabet because as yet there is no moral alphabet. Without 
an alphabet we cannot form words nor can we make distinctions. 
He wants us to create a moral alphabet in which there will be 
an individual letter for each moral concept. This device would 
enable us to make moral distinctions much more easily than we 
can today. In this way we could speak of a sincere enemy as 
well as we can speak of sincere friends, 

Crothers apparently used such an alphabet for he speaks 
of unseasonable virtues, of the honorable points of ignorance 
and of countless other "startling" combinations of ideas. Our 
amazement is caused by our moral illiteracy. 

Another example of Crothers' earnest attempt to improve 
the ethical life of man is his essay called, "The Cruelty of 


2 
Good People." The title itself is an application of his moral 


alphabet ! 

Just as we lack a moral alphabet so we lack refinement 
in the use Of our moral symbols. The reason why good people 
can be cruel is that they allegorize in a clumsy Way. ‘Alle 


gories are not meant as sedatives to numb our sensitivity. &ite- 


Seeeeeiiihes, he Pleasures of An Ab gentee Landlord (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 6). 


2 
Orothers, The Pardoner s Wallet (Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1905). 
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gories are intended as illustrations and vivifications of reality. 
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Good people can be cruel in that they allow mental pictures to 


replace reality. This is another way of saying that good people 


neglect their imaginations, 

This account of Crothers' moral idealism is accurate 
in its interpretation. If the views presented seem to lack 
distinction or sophistication it is because his most astute mind 
was in the service of his heart. He was more interested in the 


spiritual struggles of life than in academic definitions. 


Answers to Certain Social Problems 


With regard to the social as well as the intellectual 
and religious problems of his fellow men Crothers never strayed 
far from an observation of life and an adjustment to the basic 
facts of life. This is not to say that his thinking was limited 

to a pedestrian common sense. He was aware of the interests 
which played their part in social questions. He was versed in 
the conflict of social theories already anxiously profounded 
in his day. 

Somehow, being mindful of the basic principles of all 
human existence, his ship ran a rough but unfiImching course, 
On social as on other questions Crothers' was a sensitive, 


shrewd, informed, and humanely humorous thinker. He did not 


Claim to be more. 


Man in Society: the Gentleman 


Crothers believed in the goodness and es of human 


Nature. His essay on "The Faith of a Free Church" contains his 
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lorothers et al. The Faith of A Free Church (London: 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 1907). 
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testimony on man's ability to cope with freedom and his worthi- 
ness to have freedom. This essentially religious belief is the 
cornerstone of his social ideas. Firmly imbedded in the prin- 
ciple, he makes the iddediixy applications without difficulty. 

The perspective which he brought to the question of 
man's place in society is well illustrated by his essay on 
‘The Evolution of the dint Peind€: His was not a glib belief 
in the necessity of individual action and participation in 
society. He could remember when man was a savage. He could 
remember when a gentleman was more crude than our contemporary 
gentlemen at their best. The reason why he could look history 
in the face and still believe in the necessity and value of 
individual freedom and participation in society is that beyond 
the particular he saw the essential reality. 

What is a gentleman? A gentleman is the man who best 
incarnates the highest known ideals of his age. The modern 
gentleman does not need to resemble in thought, speech, dress 
or values the gentleman of former times. The gentleman today is 
the man who best incarnates the inclusivity and the sympathy of 
the democratic idea. He is the man who best knows how to support 
and quicken the democratic apparatus. 

The idea of the gentleman is social in character. A 
gentleman cannot be a gentleman by himself. Whether the social 
ideal be chivalry, gallantry, or democracy, the gentleman goes 
forth to apply the ideal. Given the ideals of our own era, the 


gentleman is one who sets out to apply his ideas of social 


responsibil ity. 


ee 


lorothers, The Gentle Reader (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
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All who have lived, and anyone with imagination, can know 
that many who have a social conscience do nonetheless not quali- 
fy for the title of gentleman. In the same way a brave soldier 
of early medieval times was not necessarily a knight. The prin- 


ciple involved here is: that gentlemanliness does not require only 


allegiance to the ideal of one's age but even more the grace and 


the ability to interpret that ideal correctly and to exemlify 
it in one's own life. Thus many social consciences are ung entl e- 
manly. 

Just as there is a difference between the man who wants 
to be a gentleman and the man who is a gentleman, so there is a 
difference between the man who is attracted by the ideals of his 
age and the man who oan actually function with ease within 
these ideals. “Augustus Bagster, Thought Seta makes certain 
recommendations for the benefit of reformers who are more eager 
to discharge their spleen than to discharge their responsibili- 
ties soberly, realistically, and sincerely. Such reformers are 
not gentlemen. They have a social conscience, yes, but they do 
not truly care for the needs of their age. They pay lip service 
to the ideals of democracy but personality disturbances prevent 
them from actually serving these ideals. 

The quixot ic personality is another example of man's 
inability to relate himself to society. Crothers' essay on 
en icaeanl” is a lucid analysis of the factors causing the com- 


mon ineffectiveness of virtue. The quixotic personality is 


tt ite 


mens sprothere , The Thought Broker (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Qo, y 92 * 


2orothers » The Gentle Reader (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


Co., 1903). 
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courageous and disinterested but unrealistic, It is more inter- 
ested in its own inner thought than in the comparison of this 
thought with the actual facts and conditions of society. The 
quixotic personality is neither amusing nor commendable, It is 
wasteful. 

So far, we have seen that man is born to freedom and 
nobility. We have seen that the men who best exemplify the 
ideals of their age are gentlemen, We have seen that the highest 
ideals of our own age are the democratic ideals of inclusiveness 
and social responsibility. Wehae seen that many are called but 
few chosen. 

Now we are ready to consider the type of gentlemen for 
whom Crothers reserves, if not the very highest praise, at 
least a most respectful gratitude and admiration, namely, the 
politician. He wrote a long essay "In Praise of sebeneaminiite 
Just as there are doctors and quacks, lawyers and shysters, so 
there are politicians and politicasters. The politicaster (the 
word was coined by John Milton) is in tune with the dynamics of 
his age but he is petty and sordid. The politician also is 
shrewdly in tune with the dynamics of his age but he puts this 
realism to the service of his fellowmen. 

Modern civilization is such that human welfare depends 
upon the politician to perhaps a higher degree than upon anyone 
else. If our ideals are ever to be realized, if our society is 
ever to become dirigible, we must have astute and high-minded 
leaders and public servants. The politician in the church, in 


the school, in government, and in all human relations is the man 


ee 


lorothers, Among Friends (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co, 


1910), 
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who knows how to give substance to dreams. 
The powers and needs of modern times have produced the 
mighty state. In his essay called, "The Taming of Leviathan* 
Crothers reveals the serious, if not the alarming, character of 


modern society. A monster has been made as the by-product of 


man's activity. Unless there appear men of wisdom, sympathy 


and agility the individual citizen will become nothing. But 


even the severe test of our modern times cannot shake Crothers 
faith in human nature. He believes that man will humanize 
Leviathan. 

The gentleman is always at the forefront of his genera- 
tion fighting the dragons of his day. The politician is the pro- 
totypal gentleman of our era. He is confronting the gravest 
problems, He is trying desperately to face facts. He is trying 
to serve effectively the ideals in which man has put his hopes. 
The politician is the gentleman in society. Insofar as man is 
a social being he should imitate the politician's tactics and 


aims. This imitation would insure ever happier relations betwea@m 


the individual and society. 


The Nature of Social Change 


Nowhere are Crothers' respect for human experience and 
his pragmatic sense more in evidence than in his views on the 
nature of social change. He was neither a reactionary nor a 


radical. He was a liberal and knew the reasons why he held these 
liberal views. 


_ 


Orothers, The Pleasures of an Absentee Landlord and 
Other Essays (Boston: Houghton w 1 Go., 1916). 
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Something which neither the reactionary nor the radical 
has ever understood is the power of common men. Even in the days 
of unrepresentative government it was the needs and wishes of 
multitudes of men which sooner or later determined the character 
of the state. The chief difference between social change in a 
political democracy and in an absolute state is that in the for- 
mer, Changes can be made peacefully, while the latter generally 
suffer violent changes. 

Now, neither the reactionary nor the radical credits the 
people with the actual power, merit and judgment which the people 
really have. In an essay called, “Among Friends" Crothers 
describes how both the reactionary and the radical spin their 
theories without regard for the facts of human nature and of 
history. Social change does not proceed according to blueprints. 
When human direction is imposed upon historical forces, as un- 
doubtedly it is, it must recognize and respect these forces. 

Both reactionary and radical theories resemble an attemt at 


wishful-fulfillment much more than a description of the human 
condition, eis 
In an essay entitled, "To a Citizen of the Old sxenn,* 
he applies the social insight described above to his own country. 
It would appear that many of his friends and acquaintances were 
alarmed by the changes which were taking place in American life 


in the early part of this century. 


Crothers felt that the necessity of social control over 


EEE 


lorothers , Among Friends (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 


1910). 


2crothers, Humanly Speaking (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co, , 1912). | | , 
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conditions of production, governmental supervision or regulation 


of products, the increased interest in the political and social 
sciences, and all the other beginnings of social planning should 
not be the cause of alarm on the part of reactionaries nor the 
cause Of exultation on the part of radicals. America, he felt, 
will not tear itself away from its best traditions. Nor will 


America embark upon any Utopian ventures. 


He saw that in his generation America had reached the 
end of the first major era in its history. In the main, the 


physical conquest of the continent had been achieved. Henceforth 


the highest abilities and consecration would be needed in plan- 
ning and integrating the physical gaine already made. He only 
asked the reactionaries to recognize a new day when they saw one. 
He only asked the radicals to keep in touch with the needs of 
this new day. Change is inevitable and good. Change demands 
new adjustments. Change must be faced soberly and sensibly. 

In another essay called, "Institutions and eeiabeneh: 
Crothers gives another illustration of his views on the nature ~- 
of social change. He points out again that neither the reaction 
ary nor the radical understands the nature of social change. 

The reactionary is fearfully concerned with opinions. 
He believes that institutions depend upon opinions. New Op in- 
ions will cause the downfall of his preferred institutions. 


Therefore new Opinions must be opposed and even crushed. 
The radical élso believes that institutions depend upon 
Oinions for their existence. If only enough people will accept 


a 


his new opinions the birth of new institutions is assured. Or 


—_ En 


1 


Crothers, The Cheerful Giver (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1923). 
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gO he believes. 


Crothers contests the truth of this theory that institu- 


tions depend upon opinions for their existence and that opinions 
create new institutions. He believes that the basic institutions 


are independent of opinions. 


When in history were men ever completely satisfied with 
their institutions? There was never any period in history when 
a perfect equilibrium existed between institutions and opinions. 
the most violent revolution cannot for long satisfy the most 


advanced thinkers. 


The basic institutions do not exist in their various 
forms because they express our opinions. The great institutions 
are not the result of much planning. The great institutions are 
built upon circumstances, man's adjustment to these circumstances, 
and man's needs, 

Of all the great institutions the church is the only one 
which allegedly calls for similar opinions. But even the church 
does not depend upon a consensus for its existence. 


The reactionary and the radical must learn that social 


change is not determined by opinions. Social change is made 
When altered circumstances impede multitudes of men in their 
search for the basic satisfactions of life. 

It is in "The Unpreparedness of apres pe that Orothers 
digs out the root of the matter. Both the reactionary and the 
radical are bound to a mechanical analogy which is misleading. 


Crothers ventures to say that within the limits of this analogy 


he ig a radical. He is a liberal because the fact of the matter 


Te 


is better expressed by a biological analogy. 


-——_ 


—lorothers, The Dam ne School of Experience, Op. cit. 
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Both the reactionary and the radical think of society in 
structural terms. Society is the house in which we live. Soci- 
ety is a ship. 

The reactionary says, "Let us preserve this dear house, 
If it no longer meets our needs we can alter it pleasingly. We 
were born here. Let us die here." The radical says, “Away with 
this dreary pile. It offends against every rule of sanitation 
and good taste. It must be razed. On this site we shall build 
for tomorrow, * 

If society is the house in which we live then Crothers 
is a radical. Patching is dreary. It is exciting to smell 
new nails and sound wood. 

But society is not the house in which we live. We are 
the house. Death cures all disease. The medical doctor does 
not use death as a means of cure. The doctor cooperates with 
whatever sound tissues there may be left in the patient so as 
to give him back his health, if possible. 

If a doctor said, "Your sickness is not catalogued in 
my text-book, therefore youaare not sick. Or if a doctor said, 
"You are sick , therefore I must kill you." Either of these 
two doctors would be more sensible than the reactionary or the 
radical, 

On the other hand, the liberal who reasons from the 
analogy of health or illness in living tissues, is able to 


recognize social illness when he sees it, and to recommend suit- 


able medicine. Society is a living tissue which all of us want 
to help. 


It is typical of Crothers to see the faulty judgment of 
reactionaries and radicals and yet to give them credit for their 
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1 
virtues. In his essay on "The Oruelty of Good People*® he 


describes the virtues of loyalty, courage, and sincerity which 
the reactionary so often possesses. The radical has more widely 


known virtues in addition to certain obvious shortcomings. But be 


that as it may, history moves on according to its own laws. The 


reactionary and the radical should join in the game of real life. 


The Nation and Its Relations 


Crothers' deep love of the United States can be read be- 


tween the lines of his essay on "The Land of the Large and Char- 
2 


itable Air." This feeling did not prevent him, however, from 


being ready for world government almost fifty years before his 
time. Needless to say, he expected, and was willing to proceed 
one step at a time toward this ideal of peace. 

Crothers' ideal of world government was built upon his 
idea of the nation. In the last-mentioned essay, he says that 
the nation is a psycho-geographical organism made up of three 


basic elements: by its geography, by man's relation to that 
geOgraphy, and by the culture which emerges as the product of 


man's relation to geography. 


While it is true that international peace depends upon 


the spiritual values of the national cultures, still, in the > 
end, peace must be built upon the economic facts of existence and 
Upon man's relation to this material world, Crothers, you see, 


Was a hard—headed idealist in his thinking, however affable he 


he might have been personally. While it was his belief that a 


a 


1 orothers, Pardoner's Wallet (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1968). 2: 


2Ibid. 
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creature who had come thus far on the road to cililization would 
not flounder by the wayside, he nonetheless saw no royal road to 
peace. 

Of the three elements comrising the nation--the geo- 
graphy, the economy, and the culture——he felt that the last pre- 
sented the gravest threat to the peaceful evolution in which he 
believed so OCT. It was therefore the cultural barriers to 
peace which attracted his chief attention. He faced this prob- 
lem in his characteristic way; that is, he sought to affect the 
attitude of his fellow-citizens toward their own nation and toward 


other nations. 


In an essay on "The Anglo-American School of Polite Un- 
rs he describes the features of the national culture 
which make international relations more difficult. The citizens 
of each nation are biased by their own or "home" standards of 
judgment. It is these national presuppositions, prepossessions, 
or categories which make international contacts more difficult. 
‘When national characteristics are viewed singly, by other nations, 
there is bound to be incomrehension. National characteristics 
must be viewed within their whole national context. 

Cultural antagonisms also Operate within each nation. The 
United States illustrates this fact better than any other nation. 
In his essay called "The American ae Crothers shows 


something of the great size and variety of this land. 


eee 
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lorothers, The Dame School of Experience and other Papers 
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Misunderstandings within this as within other countries are just. 


one more impediment to world peace. 


Crothers minimized neither the geographical, the economic 


nor the cultural problems of the peacemakers. In his essay on 
1 


"The Strategy of Peace" he stressed the magnitude and the grav- 
ity of the problems involved. He felt that world peace demanded 
a global and sustained effort. Consequently he gave his approval 
to the League of Nations. In “Augustus Bagster, Thought Broker* 
he makes Bagster recommend support of the League to all his 
clients. Nonetheless, he saw the League as being only one ap- 
proach to the problem of peace, and as being an approach whose 
fate was most uncertain. 

On this as on other issues, Crothers' vision outstripped 
his own generation. Yet, soberly, painfully, and patiently, 


he met history more than halfway and worked on her terms. 


lorothers, he Pleasures o r- bse nt ec Landlord and 


Other Essays ( Bost on: joug! on ii? -Lir 30. y 916). 


2orothers, The Thought Broker (Boston; Hought on ‘Mifflin 
Co. , » 1928). 


CHAPTER III 


A CRITICAL APPRAISAL OF THE ESSAYS 


In Chapter One we passed in review the two main assum- | 


tions which underlie Crothers' essays. We saw that Crothers 
teaches through his essays. We saw how he teaches and why he 
teaches. 

In Chapter Two we tried to see what Crothers was inter- 
ested in teaching. We found shat his essays do not fit into 
any preconceived structural or philosophical classification, 

We found that the essays represent the pragmatic application to 
life itself of a literate and benign humanism, 

Chapter Three will be an attempt to appraise the content 
of Crothers' essays. I shall try to show how the form of the 
essays affects the reader's impression of the content. I shall 
discuss the relevance of the essays for the middle of the 


twentieth century. Finally, I shall try to ascertain the exact 


Value of these essays. 


How the Form Affects the Content 


It is an obvious fact that every method of teaching has 
its own advantages and disadvantages. The teacher giving in- 

struction to a class, the public op eaker addressing an assembly 
of citizens, the preacher in the pulpit, the newspaper editor, 
the radio commentator, the writer--all enjoy peculiar advantages 


and disadvantages. 


The same distinctions apply within the field of writing 
| 63 
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itself. The novelist, the dramatist, the essayist, the poet, 
‘the historian, and the critig each enjoys the advantages and 
disadvantages of his own art. So, the didactic essay, as opposed 
to other forms of the essay, has its own peculiar scope and 
limitations. It is these advantages and handicaps that I wish 
to consider in relation to the contents of Crothers essays. 

A clarification of the case is in order at this point, 
Crothers was a Christian humanist. He was not alone in this 
belief. He was literate and courageous. Others in his generation 
were also literate and courageous. While it is doubtful whether 
the totality or pattern of Crothers thinking was duplicated by 
any Other individual, it is certain that one or more of Crothers'’ 
ideas were shared by a great number of other individuals. If 
it is true that Crothers was teaching principles more or less 
common in his generation among literate and refined persons, why 
is it that his essays were skyrocketed to relative eminence? 
Further, why is it that after a period of about twenty years his 
essays are making few new friends? The answers to these two 
questions are to be found in the relation between the form and 
the content of the essays. ‘ | 

_ Twenty or twenty-five years ago Crothers' essays were 
selling very well indeed. They had appeared, or were appearing, 
in the best American periodicals. At Christmas-time parent, 
Children, and friends would exchange his collections of essays. 
Crothers was a well-known writer. His church in Cambridge 
always had visitors from one corner or another of the United 


States, and from foreign parts, People came to see the preacher. 


who could write so well. 


What was the significance of this popularity? Had Orothers' 
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followers been converted to Unitarian Christianity and to lit- 
erary humanism? If so, why @id not the Unitarian movement 
recruit them in their thousands upon thousands? The answer is 
that Crothers was subj ect ed to the common fate of the spiritual 
aristocracy. He offered salvation and the people asked for 


bread. Why is it that people ignored from his colleagues what 
they read with avidity from him? The form of his essays will 
give us the answer. rae 

Crothers was a Unitarian minister with a clear vocation. 
However unusual might have been his attainments, his chief 


loyalty was nonetheless to the ministry and to his church. His 


writing was a supplementary, not a rival, Occupation for he was 
thoroughly dedicated to his ministry. His learning and rich ex- 
perience were consecrated to his vocation. In his own eyes the 
traits which made him eminent as a writer, were but the meagre 
portion of any true ministry. Are not all ministers thus dedi- 
cated in mind and body? 


Here then, was a man who was a minister among ministers. 


He was also a minister in his writings. Crothers was pre-emi- 


nently an interpreter. A fair summary of his work would be to 


say that he sought to interpret history to his generation. Now, 


.. &8@ not all ministers interpreters of history to their generation ? 


The reason for Crothers great popularity, in contrast 


to the relative obscurity of other men doing essentially the 


same work, must now be given, The reason why the message of a 


Unitarian minister was able to satisfy the secular tastes of a 
whole generation is that the minister couched his message in an 


appealing manner, Above all his colleagues, Crothers knew how 


to captivate the interest of the reader. 
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Crothers is an example of excessive success. 80 success- 
ful was he as a writer that he was largely a failure as a teacher. 
His chosen vehicle, the didactic essay, was disastrous to his 
message. 

In Ohapter One Crothers' method of teaching was said to 
comprise startling and original analogies, of symbolism, of 
illustrations, of living recapitulations of history, of recur- 
rent simplifications of issues to their personal meaning, of 
prophetic descriptions, and of personal charm, These and related 
factors are not to be discussed in this examination of the effects 
produced upon the content by the form of the essays. 

It is my contention that the literary form of the essays, 
being Crothers' chosen method of teaching, detracted from his 
purpose in two ways. First, if not in his life, at least in his 
writings, Crothers subordinated content to form, Secondly, the 
literary appeal of the essays draws its strength from the weak- 
ness of their teaching purpose. 

- The claim has been made that Crothere subordinated con- 
tent to form. A reading of the essays will show that whatever 
intention Crothers had of teaching has largely been dissipated 
in meeting the exigencies of literary instruction to his genera- 
tion. The message is there well enough, but it is inaccessible 
to one who desires a simple enjoyment of the essays. Only the 
_ Student and the correlator of the essays is able to appreciate 
the significance of their message. One explanation of this 
fact is that the popular essay does not favor the systematization 
or the persistence of ideas. His essays are too short to permit 


any but the most introductory reflections upon any one subj ect. 


Most of the essays fall into one of the following four classes. 
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There is the type which presents an outline of its subject. 
"The Faith of a Free Church," is a good examle of this type of 
essay. Then there is the essay which draws a picture. "An 
Interview With An Educator" is an example of this type. There 
is also the group of essays which hop skip and jum from one 
point to the next. These essays are highly readable but do not 
permit an adequate treatment of the subject in hand. “Among 
Friends® illustrates well the superficiality and sketchiness of 
this type of essay. The last group is the one in which the 
essays present a mere introduction to their subject. "The 
Cheerful Giver" illustrates this point. | 

His didactic essays are thus too short and too unrelated 
to favor satisfactory and convincing statements of a message 
as serious as his. For the sake of reaching a large number of 
people, at least part of the time, he has foregone the type of 
organized, coherent, integrated, and necessary unfolding of 
ideas which would have assured him a more serious md more per- 
Manent audience. 

For Crothers, the readableness of a passage is by far 
the most important consideration; he was a master in the art of 
inciting and holding interest. Insofar as he wanted to be a 
teacher, this ability also worked to his own undoing. The 
emphasis upon readableness and interest produced highly readable 
and interesting essays but also essays which are almost all 
Characterized by an incidental quality. The casual reader could 
not possibly feel the whole force of Crothers' views on any 
given issue. The previous chapter shows, for examle, that 


anywhere from five to ten or fifteen of Crothers' essays might 


form a cluster of related discussions. The power of such a 


4 
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cluster of essays could not be felt by the casual reader. Nor 
could a person read all the essays once, in their present edi- 
tions, and give a report of Crothers' ideas on any given subject. 


Crothers has utterly lost the cumulative effect which might have 


lain in his essays. The essays might be compared to buck-shot. 


Innumerable little pellets fly in innumerable directions. 
Another example of literary merit having the effect of 
being an impediment to the teacher is the very great proportion 
of labor which he puts out in the attemt to maintain the casual 


approach to a serious problem. It is all very well for a great 


prophet or a great moralist to coin proverbs, to manipulate 
epigrams, and to strike happily upon parables. Religious ques- 
tions invite vividness and succinctness. The social sciences, 
however, and cultural questions too, demand a certain minimum 

of intelleotual definition and characterization which the essays 
of Crothers, for the most part, lack. Crothers, for the most 
part, is trying to clarify social and cultural problems. Granted 
that there can be political, social, and cultural parables, 


such parables are not worth much of anything unless there is 


already available to the reader a certain amount of basic infor- 


mation and literacy. In other words, religious insight can be a 
light to lighten historical issues; but religious insight cannot 
Teplace the knowledge which comes from immersion in history. 


Thus, once more, the demands of readableness, of literary inter- 
est, of sugat-coating, have kept Crothers from really stating 


his case. What a paradox it is to see a man in the possession 


of immense historical lore using a method of teaching which 


required endless use of this historical material, with the result 
that his readers enjoyed the "stories" and failed to get closer 
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to history. In almost every essay the approach is a fresh one 
and the attention is held. The reader, being caught by the wealth 
of illustration and the warmth of the author, eventually becomes 
convinced by the essays. The chief influence upon the casual 
reader, however, is literary rather than religious in nature. 

Crothers was a shrewd judge of people. He knew his 
reader. What a sad commentary it is upon the moral conscien- — 
tiousness of the ordinary reader that a wise and good man like 
Crothers felt obliged to give his ideas so thick a coating of 
sugar to assure their being swallowed * Yet, knowing and facing 
this problem, probably knowing that to speak so as to be heard 
by his generation meant oblivion within fifty years, he toile, 
spoke to his time, diverted it for a whibe, and passed on, : 
That an intelligent man would behave in this way is a great tri- 
bute to the power of religious experience, 

It has been stated above that the literary form of the 
essays detracted from their content in two ways. First, that 
Crothers subordinated content to form, Secondly that the 
literary appeal of the essays is built upon the weakness of the 
content. The reasons for both decisions are now clear. 

Crothers apparently felt that he was writing on the level 
where he could effectively reach his audience. Apparently too, 
he felt that his readers were ngt Likely to maintain interest 
in a more serious challenge and exposition of ideas. He imosed 
Only what he thought the traffic would bear. He remmined inci- 
dental, pithy, and superficial. He gave much time to the prepar- 


ation of his readers. One little pill is preceded by spoonfuls 
of honey. 


It is exceptionally true of Crothers that a reader gets 
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from him only what he brings to the reading. A thoughtful man 
can get huge delight and much instruction from these essays. 
Furthermore, a careful study of the essays does give results that 
fall into a pattern. The content is rewarding to those who pay 
the price. 

If it is true that the content of the essays is rich, 
while their form is pleasing, why is it that they are passing 
into oblivion? The answer to this question will be found below. 


The Relevance of the Essays In the Middle of 
the Twentieth Century 


Literary works have fortunes as varied as the fortunes 


of men. Crothers, read widely just a few years ago, is read 
less and less today. It is the purpose of this portion of my 
dissertation to answer the question of relevance. How relevant 
is Crothers today? 3 

Chapter Two showed that Crothers was anxious to help 
persons with problems in three main areas of human concern. He. 
sought to solve problems of an intellectual, religious, and 
social nature. Within the area of intellectual problems he 
faced the conflict of cultural and human values, the problem of 
provincialism, and the conflict of science and humanism, The 
religious problems which he faced were"the ideological interpre— 
tation of religion, the tyranny of the conscience, and the true 
nature of morality, The social questions which he answered were 
those which dealt with man in society, the nature of social 
change, and the character and relations of the nations, 

An int erest ing question arises. To what degree are the 
problems of his generation also yhe problems of our generation? 


An even more interesting form of this same question would be, 
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"Which problems of his generation are lesscerious today, which 
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have the same seriousness today, and which are more serious 
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today?" No finer tribute can be paid to Crothers' vision than 
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the simple acknowledgment that eight of the main questions he 
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ny of the conscience is the only problem which, as a social 


phenomenon, no longer needs the elaboration it received in 


Crothers' day. The other questions have become more serious, 
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Perhaps the most serious question of all is the nature of social 
change, Twenty-five years ago Crothers was comparing the views 
of the reactionary, the radical, and of the liberal. His prob- 


lem is our problem, 


Another problem which he faced and which is still with us 


is the problem of international affairs. Wo one can deny that 
this struggle has moved into a phase more serious than the phase 


of Crothers' day. He could see the coming struggles. 


Still another problem which he tried to answer concerned 


the place and power of the individual in modern society, Here 
too he was in touch with the main lines of history. Man in 


society is one of our own crucial problems, The problem of 


provincialism, both scientific and literary, of the attack upon 


religion, of cultural and human values, of science and humanism 


are all becoming greater and more complex, 


It is clear then that Crothers was dealing with problems 


which are of great interest to us aleo, It is safe to say that 


his problems, at least, are relevant in the middle of the 


twentieth century. The question remains, “Are hie answers as 


relevant as his problems?*® 


We saw above that Crothers sought to be a pleasing 
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instructor on painful issues. He succeeded in being very pleas- 
ing in giving instruction of a more or less digestible nature. 
He was trying to answer pleasingly the historical questions of 
historical beings. Insofar as this circumstantial note predom 
inates in his essays, his answers are no longer of decisive 
relevance for our time. The same historical continuity which 
enables us to appreciate his vision leaves his answers in mid-air. 
If, in our day, his problems have increased in size and complex- 
ity, so have the answers. It is not so much that his answers 
have been proven false as that they have been left behind. 

Crothers liked to use historical analogies in preference 
to natural analogies. With Emerson the reverse is true. This 
difference between Crothers and Emerson is one of the main 
reasons why Emerson, also a Unitarian in Literature, is bound to 
grow from more to more, while Crothers is bound to become of 
. interest solely to historical research. Crothers, with a first- 
rate mind, chose to neglect the way of the speculative mind with 
its eternal answers to eternal problems, He chose the way of 
the practical reason, with its local answers to local problems. 

Reading the essays will reveal varying degrees and 
kinds of relevance and irrelevance. He is still of undisputed 
relevance where he speaks of human and natural situations as 
distinct from specifically historical situations. His essays on 
the tyranny of the conscience are as relevant as they ever were. 
Insofar as men are seeking for principles of thought and action, 
they will find Crothers' answers to life to be highly relevant, 
_ but if-they are looking for factual descriptions of unfolding 
Teality, they will be disappointed. Religiously and morally, 


Crothers is relevant today. Historically, in the sense that he 
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did not know that an atom bomb would fall on Hiroshima, he is 
not relevant. The reader will see below why this distinction 
needed to be made, 

An illustration will do mae to clarify the relevance of 
Crothers' answers than any general discussion could do. Croth- 
ers wrote several essays on education. These essays do not 
represent a sufficiently coherent cluster of ideas to have 
qualified for a place in Chapter Two, They will, however, 
demonstrate the relevance of Crothers for those who are seeking 
principles of thought and action and the irrelevance of Crothers 
for those who seek factual descriptions of their own history. 

A professional pedagogue would find little of strictly pro- 
fessional interest in Crothers' essays on education. That is to 
say, a man interested solely in "getting along" in his career 

as an educator of the young would find little in Crothers to 
help him "get along. * 

Without knowing it, how could he, Crothers took sides 
in the most controversial issue of modern education. Proceeding 
strictly from a religious premise he said that in education the 
learning processes of the child should be made the central con- 
sideration. His views on the subject are the unvarnished ones 
of a simple lover of people and of life. 

Now the modern world of education is divided in halves 
On this question of authority in education. Psychology is the 
sacred book of this controversy. Some educators say, "The 
child is central." Other educators say, "The tradition to be 
kept alive is central in education." The controversy rages 


within a lush jungle of psychological jargon. wn 


The word tradition as it is used above must be defined. 


Te 

The pedagogical traditionalists, with few exceptions, are refer- 
ring to a basically ideological concept of tradition. That is 
to say, an illiterate, time-serving, and maudlin reverence for 
"democracy," "freedom,"® or this or that “way” of life. S80 
that, neither side of the controversy would understand Crothers 
with his amateur statement of a religious principle in education! 
Friend as well as foe would say, "A plague upon the old blunderer 
He is dated." Yet from the point of view of a civilized human 
being, Crothers' insights into the problem of education are very 
significant. Are Crothers' answers relevant in the middle of 
the twentieth century? The answer depends a good deal upon 
whether man is able to distinguish between external and intrinsic 
value, between the content and the implications of an answer, 
between the many and the one, and between human values and their 
historical concomitants. 

The point will bear repetition that Crothers, where he 
speaks about man's needs and about comparative history, is with- 


out reservations relevant for our own day. Where he answers the 
historical questions of specific historical beings, his insights 
still have high moral authority and value, but they lose in 
relevance. Thus it must be said that the answers of Crothers 
are not relevant if by relevance is meant the giving of entire 
or even adequate satisfaction to the questions of our day. It 
must also be said that his essays are extremely valuable to 

the reader who can distinguish between utilitarian literature 


and the literature of spiritual enrichment. Thus, an irrecon— 


Cilable distinction is made between relevance and value, 


Crothers will be forgotten, The historical situations 
to which he gave his life have passed away. While it is true 
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that he was coping with the more initial phases of our own prob- 
lems, he cannot freely be recommended to those who are interested 
exclusively in the characteristics of their own times. The 
answers of réligion to history need to be restated in every gen- 
eration. The poet is eternal. The artist and the speculative 
philosopher are just a little less eternal. But oblivion claims 
the minister as her own favorite child. He too is a poet, an 
artist, a thinker, an interpreter, and a lover of mankind but he 
belongs only to his contemproaries. Since every generation, like 
every maiden, must be wooed anew, it follows that the servants 
follow One another in endless line. Thus there is in Crothers 
little decisive relevance for our own day but infinite meaning 
and worth, not to mention delight. The value of Crothers as 


distinct from the relevance of Crothers brings us to the last 


portion of this chapter. 


The Value of Crothers’ Essays 


It was said above that Crothers is losing in relevance 
but reer infinite meaning and warth for the middle of the 
twentieth century. Surely, this statement must be peculiarly 
true for his own people—-the Unitarians. It might be said that 
a religious liberal is an intelligent and literate symbolist. 
The extent to which this statement is true is a measure of the 
hurt to Unitarianism when Samuel McChord Crothers is not 
appreciated accurately and generously. 

Crothers was an intelligent and literate symbolist. His 
beliefs and unbeliefe represented personal decisions. He clung 


to no false supports. The abuse of historical traditions did — 


not lead him to indiscriminate rejection of tradition nor did he 


15 

expect the universe to give him benefit of clergy. He knew and 
accepted the conditions of life as few men ever do. In short, 
he knew the cost of liberalism and was willing to pay the price. 
Being an intelligent and literate symbolist he did not try to 
enjoy pure substance. “He knew that substance comes in forms 
and he tried to be wise in his selection of forms. 

Thus his belief in the power and responsibility of man 
did not entice him toward unhealthy or disporportionate forms, 
He became a minister, yes, but a Unitarian minister, both in 
his parish and in his literary work. Crothers was a true soldier 
of the faith. Therein lies his infinite meaning and worth for 
us. 

He was adaptable and sensitive. He studied life rather 
than himself, He tried to help his generation to find the very 


best faith. He sought to initiate comparisons, to induce refleo- 


tion, to make the foolish wiser, and the wise more kind. He was 
a true reconciler. He tried to reconcile men to the way in 
which the universe Operates. In a hundred different ways he 
said, "This is the way the world works, Respect the laws of 
nature, of human nature, and of history. * 

In an age when the ice was beginning to crack under 
the stay—at-homes, how much truer of explorers, he sought to 
give his fellowmen a sure footing on the floes of the future. 
If ever a man lived for a faith that makes a difference, Crothers 
was the man, Let no Unitarian say, "He is dated. He is no 
longer relevant." Crothers is no more dated than the man who 
planted last year's crop. No one will deny that other crops are 
needed for this year and for next year, but Unitarianism would 


emancipate the world if it were always .served by laborers like 
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sistent and consecrated Crothers. 


CHAPTER IV 


A LITERARY APPRAISAL OF THE ESSAYS 


It is the purpose of this chapter to present a literary 
appraisal of Crothers' essays. As yet no undivided attention has 
been given to the literary qualities of his writings. It is true 
that we have considered the effects of form upon context; only 
indirectly, however, was this a literary appraisal. The questi 
at hand concerns exclusively the literary merits of the 
Later we shall find that just as the form of the essays af 
their content so their purpose affects their form. 

| A literary appraisal implies the existence of a point of 
reference. It implies that there exists a recognized measure 
or standard of good literature. Obviously, personal preferences 
do not constitute such a standard. In literary criticism, above 
all,other places, points of reference are hard to find and live 
precarious lives. 

Crothers himself was finally chosen as the point of 
reference in this literary appraisal of his writings. The choice 
is sanctioned by two reasons, The first reason is that Crothefs, 
€@s a literary humanist and a @ristian liberal, subscribed to a 
standard of literature which has rightly won a venerable and 
imortant place for itself in western civilization. Crothers' 
literary taste was catholic and formed an integral part of his 
Teligious life. We have seen that his literary activity can 
be understood only in relation to his ministry. The second 


Teason is that Crothers own definition of good literature will 
77 
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constitute a clear, fair, and appropriate point of reference. 
Crothers stated clearly some of the salient definitions of good 
literature in western civilization. His own views can with 
fairness and justice be applied to his writings. Lastly, there 
must inevitably be some measure of natural or appropriate inter- 
relatedness between a man's literary views and his works, 

This chapter will discuss three main subjects. First, 
Crothers' usefulness as a point of reference for a literary 
appraisal of his writings will be assessed. Secondly, the 
exact literary significance of nis. eouare will be defined. And 
thirdly, the style of the essays will be considered, 


Crothers As A Point of Reference 


It is a waste of time to discuss Crothers' usefulness as 


a point of reference for @ literary appraisal of his essays until 
his literary identity has been established. From a literary 
point of view, who was Crothers? We know that he used the essay 
form and that his essays are didactic. What we do not yet know 
is the literary category to which his essays belong. The answer 
to that question will be apparent when Crothers' literary motives 
have been unravelled. Then also it will be apparent why he him- 
self had to be chosen as the point of reference. It is my 
contention that even if not a single piece of biographical evi- 
dence existed, a careful study of the essays would nonetheless 
warrant assertions concerning Crothers' literary motives. The 
essays reveal that Crothers' literary motives conflicted. They 
show that Crothers, the interpreter, was never fully satisfied 
when he was fulfilling any one given function of the writer. 
Very little documentation is needed for the statement 
that Crothers did not write simply to entertain the reader, yet 
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he liked to think that he pleased the reader, He was pulled by 


the purely literary joys of writing but something forbade him to 
be simply a literary figure, as he might easily have been. 
Crothers, therefore, was not an artist though he was attracted 

by the ideal of the artist and might have been an artist. Did 

he succumb in part to the charms of disinterested literature 

as we see by the pains which he took to make his essays enjoyable. 
In the end, however, he refused to give himself wholeheartedly 

to the world of creative artistry. 

In the same way, Crothers was a dissident literary 
humanist. Literary humanism had extraordinary fascination for 
him, A man with his knowledge of literary traditions in the 
western world could easily have enj oy ed every literary favor. 
Certain writers of antiquity and modern times most certainly vied 
for his supreme admiration but he resisted them. He could have 
spoken to his generation solely from the position of a literary 
humanist and this, in part, is the vantage point from which he 
did speak. But again, a struggle had taken place in his life 
which kept him from being nothing but an articulate, lucid, and 
civilized gentleman. He loved literary beauty and perfection, 
but he loved people more. He was a dissident humanist since 
he could never quite accept the absolutization of literary canons. 

Perhaps it was the ideal of the writer as teacher which 
attracted him most. There is a spirit of sweet reasonableness 
hovering over the essays. Crothers believed firmly in conversa- 

tional reasonableness both as a method and as an ideal. The 

ideal of the teacher unquestionably attracted him, and yet the 
essays do not instruct. They might suggest, stimulate, recommend, 
explain, interpret, define, Or compare, but they never speak 
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definitively. Crothers admired the teacher and believed in human 


reasonableness but he could not give final allegiance to the 
teaching method. He had an urgent need to teach but that need 
was not the greatest need of his life. _ It was perhaps his feel- 
ing for the mystery and perfectibility of life which made him 
reverence Only in part the ideal of the teacher. 

So far we have seen that Crothers loved beauty, rever- 
enced tradition, and that, with reservations, he accepted the 
ideal of the teacher. Just as each one of these ideals capti- 
vated only part of his nature, so the ideal of the prophet at- 
tracted him only in part. Crothers was not concerned for the 
future; he was sensitive to the future. A goodly proportion of 
his essays are devoted to the preparation of men for the shape 
of things to come. He wanted them to relate the way the world 
works to the way the world will be, still Crothers does not fall 
into the prophetic type. His language is not the cryptic lang- 
uage of a man with burning eyes; he never asked his generation 
+0 swallow the sea; he was a smiling visionary; he had the 
tenderness but not the brutality of the true prophet, and he 
always spoke sympathetically. 

| The conflict of these four ideals does not alone account 
for Crothers' literary identity. Froma literary point of view 
Crothers was neither an artist, a traditionalist, a seacher, nor 
a prophet. His ideal was the writer as pastor. His literary 
pastorate was the resolution of his conflicting loves. In part 
resisting, and in part succumbing to hés interests, he fused then 
sufficiently well to attempt a ministry to the cultural crisis of 


his generation, 


In the light of the above remarks, what can be said on 
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the usefulness of Orothers as the point of reference for a lit- 
erary appraisal of his essays? The first conclusion is that 
there is not a single objective definition of good literature 
which can, with justice, be applied to Crothers. To the artist 
he is uninteresting. To the traditionalist he is a heretic. 
To the teacher he is a subjective visionary. To the prophet 
he is weak. Only to the lover of mankind does Orothers appear 
in true perspective. Unless it be the pastoral epistle, there 
is not a single literary form by which to compare the essays of 
Crothers. The man must be judged on his own ground. He affords 


the only clear, fair, and appropriate point of reference for a 


literary appraisal of the essays. 
The Literary Significance of the Essays 


The pastoral character of the essays is, without question, 
their most determining literary characteristic. Crothers has 
accused the moral provincialists of trying to create a Literature 
of edification. He says that this literature is narrow, untep- 


resentative, and dull; it is strange, but true, that Crothers 


fell into a similar trap. The essays of Crothers are not good 


literature insofar as his essays do not represent a happy and 
carefree excursion into life, insofar as they are not the spon- 
taneous and vicarious descriptions of human experience, and 
insofar as they continually define and interpret aspects of 


life which are of interest only to men within Crothers own 


identical culture. 


When we turn from the books that are written for edification 
to the real literature of life, we enter a new world. The 

great poets, philosophers, historians, dramatists, novelists, 
are not the*special pkeaders for any single type of character, 
nor do they set lies any one standard of respectability. They 


s 
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try to understand the truth and to symathetically express 
it. Through the exercise of reason and imagination, th 
desire to give a representation of many-sided realities. 


Crothers stands condemned by his own words. 


His literary pastorate is a restraint upon the largesse 


of the universe. OCOrothers is expressing the possibilities of 


the same few presuppositions. The reader does not feel himself 
to be in the presence of a mind which is growing every day. It 
is the insights of long ago which are being applied over and 
over again. Pastorally speaking, the essays represent the ossi- 
fication of a liberal, as opposed to a provincial, mind. Crea- 
tive literature also teaches but the lessons of creative litera- 
ture are unspoken, incidental, and disinterested. Oreative lit- 
erature is primrily an outpouring of feeling which the author 
cannot control. It is not nice, and balanced, and sane, and 
urbane. Creative writers fashion a world which has a will of 
its own. This creative impulse must be free for it dies if the 
author tries to harness it to his moral mgon. Crothers wrote 
with a purpose. He wanted to affect his fellowmen. He worked 
and wrote as only a man with seven demons in him can work. The 
demons were moral, however, not literary demons, 

From a literary point of view the essays do not suffer 
because they are pastoral. They suffer because so little of 
the moral fervor which produced one hundred essays, managed to 
imress itself upon the language of the author. Whatever other 
literary qualities of charm and grace the essays may posses, 
they are never intense or gripping. Crothers rarely appeals to 


the heart. His sincere appeals are made to the reasoning powers 


ie 


1orothers, The Understandin Heart (Boston: American 
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of man. Whether or not this represents an influence of his 1lit- 


erary humanism the fact remains that this neglect of emotion 


reduces the literary power of the essays. 

Crothers knew that a man must write freely. In "The 
Hundred Worst Becks® he says that books cannot be made to 
measure. Great literature is never produced by the pressure of 
kings upon their poets laureate, of publishers upon their liter- 
ary workers, and of societies for the advancement of knowledge 


upon their staff writers. Neither is great literature ever 


produced by the systematic proddings of one's conscience. Some 
of the greatest literature is produced by the spontaneous union 
of moral fervor with literary genius, but, dominant, the con- 


science is baneful in literature. Only very rarely do the essays 


sing. Most of the essays retain the heat of the hot summer days 


on which they were written conscientiously and doggedly. Crothers 
wrote for such a specific and conscientious purpose, He tried 
to interpret the meaning of history as it applied to his genera- 
tion, He wanted to give his fellowmen a broader sense of per- 


spective and fair play. He wanted them to enjoy life and to 


understand some of the elementary rules of existence and progress. 
An accurate literary appraisal of these essays must 


begin with the understanding that Crothers was not a creative 


writer. That is, even as a pastoral writer, Crothers was not 

& creative writer. The Pauline epistles are creative writing. 

They, also, have the mission of teaching, defining, interpreting, 
_COmparing and exhorting. Paul, also, seeks to interpret the 


Meaning of history for his generation but Paul was a creative 


————— 
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Crothers, Among Friends (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 


1910), 
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writer. OCrothers, with a purpose corresponding in many ways to 
that of Paul, was not at all creative. Crothers did not create, 
he appreciated, he interpreted, he redefined, and he assessed 


the work of other men. In the true sense of the word, Crothers 
was a literary critic, not a literary figure himself. Precisely 
the characteristics which give the essays an uncertain place in 


American literature will give them a lofty place in American 


criticism. From the moment that the essays are seen to be 
literary criticism as distinct from literature itself they take 
on their rightful verve and lustre. 

The claim is made that Crothers' teaching or pastoral 
essays are not creative writing and that they play the role of 
a commentary, however good, upon the creative forces within our 
western world. This activity can properly be called literary | 
criticism as distinct from the creativeness of literary humanism 
or of any other cultural or religious force. Creative literature 
as much as literary criticism appreciates, interprets, redefines, 
and assesses life. These, however, are subsidiary and incidental 
funct ions of creative literature. Creative literature is the 
negation of self-consciousness. It is the bold and ardent crea- 
tion of new lives and worlds. Crothers did not try to create 
new lives and new worlds of a literary character, either inten- 


tlonally or accidentally. He did, it is true, create an Augustus 


Bagster, a Scholasticus, and a Colonel. Not one of these per- 


sonnages ever really comes to life. However, they are obvious 


Tacks on which he hangs his ideas. 


Civilizations which have had an indigenous culture over 


&@ long period of time are able to recognize the literary critic 


when he makes his appearance. Every great culture has produced 


its standard—-makers. In such cultures the men who state or 
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express the canons » the standards, or the recognizability of 


beauty, truth, and goodness, have reached the highest levels of 
brilliance and the depths of human penetrat ion. Literary crit- 
icism as an art is not inferior to creative literature. Its 
demands are as great as the demands of creative literature, 
Excellence in literary criticism, as seen in all the great Euro- 
pean cultures, gives its bearer a distinction equal, and some- 
times superior, to the distinction of the creative artist. 
Literary criticism and creative literature are two different 
arts, each of which, according to its own laws, has attained to 
the highest degree of development. 
2 It is the contention of this chapter that nearly all the 
essays reveal Crothers intention to humanize the reader. There- 
fore, Crothers is not a creative writer. Crothers is a standard- 
maker, a critic, Further, if Crothers is ever to be appreciated 
accurately he must be accepted for what he was, namely, a liter- 
ary critic with a religious vocation, . 

At this point certain proportions need to be reestablished. : 
It has been said that from a literary point of view the essays 
fall under the heading of literary criticism as opposed to 
Creative literature. This statement was made because Crothers 
was acereree chiefly with the establishment of psineip.es by 
which age could live and enrich their lives. Over and over again 
he asks, "What is a good novel? What is poetry? How should 
history be written? What point of reference and what rules 
should biographers accept? What distinguishes great literature 
from poor literature? What value do "schools" of writing possess 
in any culture? What is the relation between cultural and 


human values? What is the place of religion, of science, and 
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of philosophy in the life of a literate humanist? What is the 
nature of literary genius?" These are only some of the ques- 
tions which Crothers seeks to clarify for the men in his tradi- 
tion. The above questions are obviously the questions of a lit- 


erary critic, Even more conclusive, however, is the fact that 


Crothers retains or carries over. the tools of the literary critic 


into every field of inquiry that he enters! With identical 
purpose, form, and literary devices he asks, "What is a nation? 
How shall we get peace? What is religion? What is the meaning 
of history? What is an educated man?" Thus the interests of 
Crothers were not exclusively the interests of the literary 
critic but most of the essays do the work of literary criticism 
and those which are outside the field of literary criticism, 
properly speaking, are written in the same fashion, : 

The ground should now be ready for a review of the essays 
as literature, Naturally, we shall not expect to find the 1lit- 
erary characteristics of creative literature. The question is 


rather, "How good a literary critic was Crothers?" 
The Style of the Essays 


The style of the essays is only moderately good. They 
read easily because the author writes as though he were sp eak ing 


face to face with a friend. There is a remarkable evenness of 


language between.all of them, 


ae 


Crothers wrote more readably than powerfully. There is 
a restraint and a balance in his style, which is almost typical 
Of literary criticism. Notwithstanding notable exceptions, a 
less than forceful pen often characterizes a man paramountly 


interested in redefinition, in comparison, and in the niceties 
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of proportion. Never once is Orothers really autonomous, Only 
once or twice, in blasting Sinclair Lewis and authors with bad 
dispositions, does he even lose his temper. Then he does let 
the chips fall where they may. 

The reader should not think that Crothers! style is 
nothing but ordinary, readable and correct when, in fact, it is 
flowing and rather lively. One reason why the essays have a 
living style is that Crothers constantly uses analogies. Some of 
these analogies are brilliant. Some of them are amusing, others 
are startling, while still others are not effective at all. When 
his analogies fail to help the text the reason is generally that 

he has leaned too heavily upon a physical or visual aid to clari- 
fication. An illustration will help to convey this idea, 
Here is where many clever novelists fail. They analyze a 
a single character, but they do not make us realize the 
world that is behind and around it. It is a picture-- 


without a background. The character is like the contents 


of a thermos, bottle--kept cold because it is surrounded 
by a vacuum. 1 


“Yow, by any standard that is not effective writing. There are 
too many such parochial analogies in Crothers' essays. 

The reader will also note in passing that in the above 
quotation one sentence ends with a preposition. This is a com- 
mon occurrence in the essays. Crothers believed that good and 
bad writing do not depend upon an observance of rules; readable- 
ness was his final test of good writing. In certain ways he 


Was an unusual literary critic. 


The important role of the unexpected also helps to 


account for the essentially acceptable style of the essays. 


This strategy is in keeping with his persistent appeal to she 
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rtainers The Thought Broker (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company , 1928) , Dp. fhe Thought broker 
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critical faculties, On occasion Crothers surpasses himself. 


The introductory paragraph to his essay on "Natural Enemies 


and How to Make the Best of Them" will serve to show how ably 


he can incite the readers’ interest. 


The orator was just about to make his point, and it was 
a good one. For a quarter of an hour he had been leadin 
up to it. He had begun in a lighter vein, and made 
friends with his audience. They knew by this time that 
he was no high-brow, no partisan, no Pharisee. He was 
one of them and was explaining their sentiments. All 
the inhibitions were withdrawn and they were ready to 
follow him when he gave the word. In one ringing devil- 
may-care sentence he would express their thought and 
his own. Then look out for the roof of the house. 


The momentum gained by this introductory paragraph is so very 
great that it could carry the reader through a boring essay. 
Happily, the essay is not boring even by comparison with such a 
masterly introduction, 

The reader finds in Crothers one of the most pleasant 
pastors that the world has ever geen. Crothers, it would geen, 
had a good disposition. When his good humor is coupled with 
the homiletical purpose of the essays we have a partial explana- 
tion of the luxurious treatment accorded to the reader by this 


writer. Crothers was not like most literary critics, interested 


Only in establishing and applying principles, he also wanted the 
reader to accept these principles. This purpose led him to use 
the most cautious and coy approach imaginable. The reader walks 
pleasantly as though in some woodland by-path when suddenly 


his foot is ina trap. In one way or another Crothers almost 


invariably wins the reader to his side before making his point. 


After a time the reader becomes suspicious, however. He 


‘See 


fears the Greeks bearing gifts. Crothers has lost much of his 


lorothers, The Dame School of Experience (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin co., 1920) p 
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effectiveness when the reader begins to feel himself in the gras 


of a gentle but firm hand. 

The question of effectiveness is important in any discus- 
sion of Crothers' style. He is such a lovable person that the 
reader soon comes to feel kinship with him. But the time 
invariably comes, in reading the essays, shen the reader would 
like Crothers to relent, to be nothing more than a friend enjoy- 
ing a visit, but no, the machinery grinds on. The cautious and 
the coy approach, the gradual revelation of the argument, 
an amusting story, an analogy, a surprise, they are all used too 
much, The reader rebels against the repetition of variety. The | 
repetitiousness of approach is probably one reason why the essays, 
with few exceptions, lose in effectiveness with the second or 
third reading. 

The above appraisal of Crothers' style is not $00 severe, 
There was a great disparity between ‘the man's cleverness, learn- 
ing, and goodness, on the one hand, and his ability to write on 
the other. If he had not been so great-hearted, so learned, and 
so penetrating, his style would appear in its true light. [Even 
his qualities of heart and mind do act conceal the fact that he 
Was not a master of the English language. Benignity, learning 
and intelligence do no assure eloquence. 

Crothers' style has not been compared with the style of 
the great creative writers even within the field of pastoral 
writing. Such a comparison would be out of place. Nor is he 
to be compared with the poor creative writers. It is within the 
field of literary criticism that he has been assessed. Here, in 
his own field, he is seen to be head and shoulders above the 


typical learned gentleman in moral earnestness, charm, ease, and 
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literary taste. A comparison of Crothers' style to the abomin- 

able style of the typical professional man would do him an injury. 
It is the performance of the very best literary critics, 

or interpreters of life, which has afforded the point of refer- 


ence for this appraisal of Crothers' style. It is by compar igon 


with these great poet-scholars that his style emerges only 


moderately good. 


CHAPTER V 


CONCLUSIONS 


F 


In thie concluding chapter I shall recapitulate and 
integrate the salient points established in the thesis, The 
essays were shown to be didactic and to be the product of 
Crothers' desire for a broad ministry. Thus they are not only 
teaching essays but pastoral essays. Furthermore, their founda- 
tion on literary humanism, their literary merit, and their reli- 
gious purpose makes of them homiletic or pastoral essays which 
can rightfully be classified as religious humanism in ite true 


oO 


The religious assumptions of the essays were shown to 
| 
be a nineteenth century variation on the theme of Progressivism, 


sense. 


By means of analogies Crothers transferred the concept of evolu- 
tion from biology to his religious interpretation of life. While 
Crothers! belief in Progressivism displays the typical faith in 
automatic harmony, and an exaggerated belief in human goodness, 


still, it must be said that his variation on the theme of Pro- 


gressivism is qualified by his deep knowledge and love of history 
and by his sensitive moral and spiritual nature, Consequently, 
the religious humanism of Crothers does not display the typical 
humanistic periodization of history according to which our age 

is held to be superior to past ages. Nor does Crothers fall 


into any of the modern provincialisms, whether scientific, human- 


istic, semantic, or theistic, © 


While it was shown that Crothers did not intend to be 
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solely an entertainer, being persistently interested in helping 
men to discover their faith, it was nevertheless, conceded that 
he ig an incidental writer who rejected and avoided all attemts as 
at systematic philosophy and theology. He admired sincere and 
clear thinking, he believed in the relevance of distinctions 

made and judgments passed, but he did not believe in the possibil- 
ity or usefulness of religious systems. Thus in Chapter Two it 
was seen that his essays, while giving answers to intellectual, 
religious, and social questions, would not fit into a closely- 
knit theological position. The reasons for this aversion, on 
Crothers' part, to systems of thought was shown to lie not in 

an ant i-intellectual and anti-theological bias, but in his inter- 
pretation of human nature, of social change and in his essentially 
humane and benevolent temperament. Crothers was afraid of pedant- 
ry, of theoretical distortions and blindness, and of cultural 
inhumanity: He sought to anewer in a specific way the historical 


Christianity which had been given the substance of historical 
knowledge. bent et 

How well was Crothers able to implement his dream of 
ministering to a vast constituency? In Chapter Three it was 
shown that although Crothers had every reason to be delighted 
with the audience given to his work, that he was nonetheless 
beimg forgotten as the kind of literary pastor he had sought to 
be because his literary pastorate was attempted under the neces- 
sity of appealing to an essentially indifferent public. The 
judgment of time has been that, except for certain representa- 


tive or typical essays, Crothers does not entertain because he 


sought to teach, and that he fails to teach because he sought to 
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to be entertaining. Furthermore, no matter how pertinent his 
literary pastorate may have been in his own time, it was shown 
that Crothers' answers to historical questions are losing in 
relevance for our time, His essays are a testimony to his faith 
and goodness but not to his genius. 

Finally, inithe preceding chapter it was shown that 
Crothers, in his pastoral essays, being a commentator or inter- 


preter, a standard-maker or literary critic, and being interested 


in the adoption of these standards had committed himself to the 


oblivion which awaits all men except a poet. 


In the final analysis perhaps the most serious criticism 
which can be made of Crothers is that in his complete satisfaction 
with philosophical idealism he failed to sense, to minister to, 
and to foresee the abysmal threat which, already in his time, was 
hanging over men. Intelectually he was able to recognize certain 
sins, certain sufferings and certain dislocations, but never once 
does his confidence ever seem to have been shaken. Perhaps he 
felt free to voice only his affirmations, 

Samuel McChord Crothers was a great-hearted, learned, 
and enormously capable gentleman. His essays are a tribute to 
the Unitarianism of a former day. Their passing should not shake 
our devotion to the ideals of Unitarianism but should lead us to 
think on the need for another definition of Unitarianism which 


will minister to our generation, 
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